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GLEANINGS 


To New York State ae 
Beekeepers ||] “Accurately made of high grade 
ROOT FRAMES 


-.--- Beeswdax---- “The strongest frame made.” 
THREE-PLY FOUNDATION 


“No other non-sag foundation 
equal to it.” 
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Send your old combs and cappings to us 
to be rendered. We have up-to-date steam 
presses, handled by a man who has had 


twelve years’ experience. Satisfaction ROOT SECTIONS 
guaranteed. “Best on the market.” 

We can also have your beeswax worked | 
into Root’s Three-ply, Single-ply and Thin | SIMPLICITY EXTRACTORS 
Super foundation at very attractive rates. “Used by more commercial pro 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. ducers than any other. 

We carry a comple te line of Root | 
QUALITY Beekeepers’ Supplies, and hon- | 
ey containers, at all times. If your copy 
of our 1934 eatalog has not reached you, 
please write to us. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 


Midland Ave and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. ‘Y. 


Ask an 
owner about them.” 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 
BEES 


2 
|} M. H. HUNT & SON 


LANSING, MICH. 


Se TVES You Best | 510 North Cedar Street. 























Wanted - Honey 


White and Extra Light Amber Grades 
Carloads or less carload lots 


Send samples and best price freight allowed New York 


Honey Packers, Inc., 230 Park Ave. New York City 









The beautiful story of bee life is told in 


an interesting way in this book. It is a 
collection of essays. The author tells how 


the bee has touched the economic life of 


the world. Add this book to your library. 
BY CHAS. E. WATERMAN sg pages. 
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Root Service from 
There Is No Sub- CHIC | GO 
stitute for Quality 

This principle, together with prompt js 
service, has made it possible for ° ° 

our company to enter its 37th year Nineteen Thirty-four 
in the manufacture of Bee Sup- 
plies. 











—may it be a brighter, better year for 
| all of us. 
The depression is passing. 
There is good hope. Beekeeping is due 
for a considerable growth in the years 
and every other popular brand of just ahead. 


Bee Supplies that you find listed in Let Root Quality Bee Supplies keep you 
on the right track. 


We are prepared with ample stock for 
your orders. Let us continue to help you. 











Lotz Honey Sections 


our catalog are used by wise, suc- 
cessful beekeepers because they, 
too, know that “there is no substi- 
tute for quality.” 


Write for new 1934 catalog, label cata- 
log and container price list. 


August Lotz Company A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for a copy of our catalog. 


Boyd, Wisconsin 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Factory to You-We Pay Freight 
Yousave every penny possible. We make 
own wire, weave it into fence and ship 
direct. All Copper-Biend Steel, 
99 92/100% pure zinc galvanized. 
Horse-high, ae 
~ Pig-tight. Farm, Poultry, an 
> | Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, barb 

' Wire, Gates, Paints, Roofing. 
8 Kitselman Bros. Box21 Muncie, ind. 
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Make Your Little Farm Pay/ 


The new ALL AMERICAN is a small, 
compact, riding Tractor designed for 
few-acre farmers, country estates, 
commercial growers. Plows, harrows, 
cultivates, seeds, and does many 
other jobs at low cost Foot lift 
= tools. Delightfully easy to guide and 
operate. Write Donald & Boerner Co., 
Dept. 5. Milwaukee, Wis. 



















































PATENTS-—0. J. WILLIAMSON | FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
sounceey Sie. ‘ Washington, D.c. | THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 





April 1st Delivery on 
BEES and QUEENS 


For years we have been producing 100 queens or 
more daily, starting April Ist. We know how, and 
you can depe nd on us. Send us your early orders. 
WALTER T. KELLEY 4 rj] Ist is summer time at Houma, and there is 


no danger of our queens being chilled while caging. 


WAX accepted in trade at highest market prices for bees, 
queens, cypress hives, etc. Big 1934 catalog free. 


Gulf Coast Bee Company, Houma, Louisiana 
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| Honey Markets | 


Information from Producing Areas (first half of 
February). 

California Points: Southern California——Colo 
nies are being moved from the buckwheat-sage 
locations to the orange groves, where the bees 
ean work on off-bloom orange and mustard. In 
eucalyptus areas many colonies are said to have 
become honey-bound. Wild plum, filaree and 
willow are also providing pollen and nectar on 
which bees are building up rapidly, and colonies 
are reported with up to six frames of brood. 
Supplies of orange honey are fairly heavy for the 
time of year; but supplies of darker honeys are 
only light and the market on this honey is firm 
Prices of orange honey have declined slightly, 
with beekeepers offering more freely. Sales by 
beekeepers reported as follows, per lb., in ton 
jots or more Orange, extra white to water 
white, 5c; few, 5%ec; white, 4%-4%c; occa- 
sional sale, 5c; sage, extra light amber, 4%c 
buck wheat-sage, extra light amber, 4-4%c; light 
amber, 3%-4c; light amber buckwheat, 4%4c; 
mixed flowers, light amber, 3%-4c; amber, 3% 
$%e¢; dark amber 3-3%c; Imperial Valley light 
amber alfalfa, 3%-4c; white sage comb, $3.75 
per case. Beeswax trade is moderate except for 
best pure yellow wax for making candles and 
cosmetics which is selling at 19-20c per Ib., 
average beeswax is in moderate demand at 14% 
L5e per lb. Central California—Bees in eucalyp 
tus districts are building up rapidly, and many 
colonies have been moved to eucalyptus area 
for the early flow. Bees are working also on 
willow and some early fruit bloom. Manzanita in 
the foothills is secreting nectar abundantly, but 
the cool weather has prevented bees from mak 
ing the most of the flow. Bees in the buckeye 
area reported in poor condition. More rain and 
warm weather are needed for later honey 
plants. Supplies of honey in beekeepers’ hands 
are light and the market has held firm except 
on orange honey which is being offered more 
freely. Few sales reported, orange, white to ex 
tra white one sale extra white reported 








5-5%c; 


at 5%c¢; cotton, extra light amber to white, 4 
4%4c; light amber, 3%-4c; alfalfa-cotton, extra 
light amber, 4-4%c; amber mostly, 3%c; al 
falfa, light amber, 4%4-4%c; few 4 amber 
»%-4 extra light amber cotton and blue curl 
4%c; extra light amber sage-buckwheat, 4 '« 
light amber wild flowers, 3%-4c; white sage 
few sales, 6c. Demand for beeswax is slow, with 


few sales at 1l4ec per lb. Northern California 
Rain has fallen on several occasions, and the 
frequent fog has reduced evaporation. Manzan 
ita is in full bloom, but bees have not been able 
to fly much recently A good early flow from 
wild mustard is anticipated. Dark honey is said 
to be in good demand, but supplies of all honey 
are light. Sales reported, light amber to amber 
51 








mixed flowers, 3%-4%ec; small pails, 5'%ee 
comb honey, $2.25 per case smaller lots high 
as $2.88 Seeswax, T5e per Ib 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascade Bees 
are working on maples, alders, filberts, willow 


chickweed, wild turnip, hazelnut, manzanita and 
other plants rearing is well under way 
and some young bees are already out. Clover 
looks well and occasional alsike plants are al 
ready in bloom. Vetch appears to be well above 
normal. Some fireweed honey still remains in 
beekeepers’ hands, but stocks are lessening. The 
activity of cutters has foreed down the 
level of quotations in some areas. Fast of Cas 
cades—The winter continues, with tem 
peratures the mildest in many years. The supply 
of stores has been drawn on heavily by the 
long warm weather, and as many colonies were 
light in stores last fall losses from starvation 
may be rather heavy unless considerable feed 
ing 18 done Where stores were ample of course, 
bees have wintered ; 


srood 


price 


open 


satisfactorily. Bees are al 
ready working on the first flowers of the season 
and brood rearing is under way. White alfalfa 
reported sold, ton lots 5e 60s, 6%ec: small 
pails, 7-8c per lb. Few sales light amber ex 
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tracted in small pails reported at 6c per lb. 
Demand for beeswax is said to be picking up, 
with reported at 17c per lb. for light, 
14c for dark wax. 


Intermountain States—Inquiries for honey are 
said to be improving, especially for carload lots, 
rice tendency appears to be firm to slightly 
upward. Stocks are rapidly becoming less. Sales 
reported of extracted white to water white Sweet 
clover and alfalfa, carlots, 2 cars, 4.8¢c; 2 cars, 
5%4c, and several lots, 4%-4%c, and few s: 

with several cars being held for 5-5%e 
per lb. Ton lots white to water white have 
moved at 4%-6c; 60s, 5%-7c; small pails, 6-7 
per lb. Baking honey has sold in 60s at 5c per 
lb. Average beeswax, 15-17c¢ per lb. 

Arizona—Cottonwoods and willows are be 
ginning to bloom. Some sections have had a 
little rain, but most areas have been very dry 
The mild weather has caused much activity 
among the bees, with consequent heavy drain 
on stores. Sales reported, large lots, white mes 
quite, 5c; light amber alfalfa, 3%-4c; smaller 
lots, white catsclaw 60s, 5c; small pails, 5 3-5 
per Ib. 

Southwestern States: South central and south 
western Texas—Following heavy rainfall the 
warm weather has started honey plants, and 
they are considerably advanced over normal 
Bees are in good shape, are flying frequently 
and showing some brood, although due to the 
previous long-continued dry spell most are short 
of pollen. Prospects are considered encourag 
ing. Stores are getting short in many colonies. 
Stocks of honey are light. The current market 
price of extracted in 60s is reported at 5-7 
per lb.; small pails up to 8c; bulk comb, few 
sales small containers, 9-10c per lb. Yellow bees 
wax, 20c per lb 

Plains Area: South Dakota—-Bees are quiet in 
cellars. Winter losses appear rather heavy but 
few orders for packages are being placed. Sales 
reported of white sweet clover, ton lots, 5 \e 
per lb.; 60s, 6c; light amber, ton lots, 4%4c; 60s 
oe per lb 

East Central and North Central States—Mich 
igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota—Precipitation 
is below normal in many sections. Bees in cel 
lars and those well packed outside are coming 
through in good condition, though some need a 
flight. Several large lots of honey have been 
sold recently and in some sections the move 
ment has so cleaned up local stocks that bee 
keepers will have to purchase from other se 
tions to take care of their customers. Four car 
lots of white extracted reported sold recently 
1t 6c per lb.; 1 car, 5.65¢ per Ib., and 1 car 


sales 











5 ‘2c per lb.; ton lots, 5%ec per lb.; 60s, 6-7 
small pails, 7-9c; light amber, ton lots, 5« 
mall pails, 8e per lb.; amber, small pails, 6 
per lb.; buckwheat, ton lots, 4%¢; small pails 
ie per Ib. No. 1 white comb has ranged from 
$1.50 to $3.50 per case; fancy, high as $3.85 
per case. Beeswax, 20-23¢ per lb. Ohio, Indiana 
ind Illinois-—Extremely cold weather, with high 
cold winds, is expected to cause the loss of 
many colonies, especially those short of stores 


ind young bees. Preceding the cold period bees 
freely. Little or no snow cover 
remains in Illinois, but in Ohio and part of In 
diana honey plants are generally covered, and 
prospects for next spring are favorable. Comb 
honey of good grade is getting well cleaned up 


} 


quite generally and little good extracted honey 


were able to fly 


remains in Ohio, but stocks of extracted ir 
Illinois are still fairly large. Sales reported 
white extracted, ton lots 6¢; small pails, 8 
Light amber, large lots, 4-4%c per Ib.; smal 
pats 7% buckwheat large lot 5.2¢ per lt 
No, 2 clover comb has sold at $2.00 per cas¢ 
ind No. 1 buckwheat comb at $1.75 per case 


The prevailing beeswax price is reported as 20 
per lb. cash and 2le trade 

Northeastern States: New York——In spite of 
the record-breaking cold weather with tempera 
tures reaching 40 below or colder, bees are 
reported wintering well outdoors where well in 


sulated. However, many beekeepers are becom- 
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ing anxious because there has been no flight been abnormally early throughout the entire 
weather during recent weeks. In northern New west, and blossoms of various plants have come 
York bees have not flown since early November. on exceptionally early. Although bees in_ the 

Summary.— Abnormally cold weather has pre west have been flying frequently, eastern bees 
vailed throughout the east, with a number of have been confined to the hives and beekeepers 
places reporting the lowest temperature on rec fear for the effect on them of the long confine 
ord, and with below-zero temperatures extend ment. 
ing to southern Virginia. Abnormally warm Demand for honey continues to show some 
weather has prevailed over the west, reaching improvement, with inquiry reported for carlots 
°7° above normal in northern Montana during as well as small lots. Many beekeepers are 
week ending February 13. Snow cover through completely sold out, and few beekeepers who 
out the western mountains is light, and bee have made a real effort to sell have much honey 
keepers in the mountain states are concerned on hand. Some continue to hold for higher 
over prospects for irrigation water during the prices, though many reports indicate that price 
coming summer. Snow covers much of the white cutting has recently been quite widespread. 
clover belt west to Illinois, but the plains states Comb honey is in light supply everywhere. De 
wre generally bare of snow. Brood rearing has mand for beeswax is somewhat better 

a 8) A Qe 5 








ty Monthly Report of Honey Producers ° re 
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Karly in February we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. Do you expect the 
remainder of the 1933 honey crop to be cleaned up before any of the 1934 crop is ready for mar 
ket? If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop do you think it will be? 2. At what price 
has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (earload or less) in your locality dur 
ing the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 
other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What 
s the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other re 
tail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is 
honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 
6. What is the present condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as compared 
with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present condition of the colonies, as 
compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and the supply of stores. Give 
answer in per cent. The following answers were returned: 


Pet. 1933 Con. of Con. 
held Large lots To grocers. Retail price. Move- honey of 

State Name over Ex Comb Ex. Comb Ex. Comb. ment. plants. colo. 
\la. (H. C. Short).... ‘ 0 $.50. Fair 80..100 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) ; — 0 55 .65 .Fair . 90..100 
Ala. (J. C. Diekman). ; T : 30 ; 13 Fair 100. .100 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay). vr 10% 65 80 Fair 80.. 90 
Calif. (F. J. Edwards).. ee 1 50. 2.80. 5 16..Fair 90 80 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock)... 0.. .05% 2.65 35.. 2.65 13 .18..Rapid 90. .100 
Conn. (A. Latham) ; an 0 ae 75 4.75..1.00 .27..Fair 100. .100 
Fla. (C. C. Cook)... . . 04. 30 39 .. Slow. .Good.Good 
Fla. (H. Hewitt) ot : . 10 .04.. . 40 AD Fair 100. .100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder). cs. 05 10 50 Fair .. 90..100 
Ida. (R. R. Isbell) i. Ee 05% 35.. 3.00 42 ..Fair 100. .125 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 50. 3.00 60 15..Slow 90... 80 
Ind. (FE. S. Miller) ay Oa 45 3.00 60 15. .Slow R80. .100 
ind. (Jay Smith) . 0 60 3.00 75 15..Fair ..100..100 
Ta. (E. G. Brown) ‘ 0 O5. 50 .15..Fair 80 100 
Ia. (F. Coverdale) : 15 10.. ..Fair .. 80 90 
Kans. (J. F. Garner). ao 0 06... . 40. 3.00 55 .15..Fair 80. .100 
Me. (0. B. Griffin) 0 5.00 30..Slow ..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker) ca 0 . .»0.. 3.50 75 25..Slow 75. RO 
Mich. (T. D. Bartlett) . B 0 06% 5 55 Fair 100.. 90 
Mich. (F. Markham) .. ; 0 06 ke . 40 55.. .15..Fair 80. .100 
Mich. (EF. D. Townsend) om 0 06 Ba Fair 75.. 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse). 0 06.. 45 o. Fair .. 40.. 85 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner).... 0 05% 2.25 40 2.50 a. + dae Slow 75.. 90 
Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton).... 0 05 40.. 65 .. Slow 90 90 
Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) na 0 04% 1.88 30 2.12 45 15..Fair 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers) a 0. 50 3.00... .70 20..Fair ..100..100 
N. ¥. (Geo. B. Howe) ; iw ie 50 3.60 58.. .20..Fair 75..100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) .. 0 07 18 3 60 Fair 90 70 
N.C. (Cc. S. Baumgarner) ae 0 50 3.60 65.. .20..Slow 90. .100 
N. ©. (0. L. Sams)...... Bus 50 3.00 7h .20..Fair ..100..100 
N.D. (Chas. Engle) ... rT 0 10 : 50.. .15..Slow 50.. 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt) aa 0 : 55 4.25 75.. .22..8low .. 90.. 90 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) .... i. * 45.. 3.00 60 20..Fair .. 80. 80 
Okla. (C.F. Stiles)....... a as 50 _» O8.. .29..Fate .. 90... 0 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen) . ; 0 : 40 2.88.. .48.. .15..Slow ..100..100 
Pa. (Harry Beaver) . (ceene. ow 50 60 Slow . “s 
oo, €D. ©. Gees... 0550. 13% .75.. 4.00..1.00.. .25..Fair .. 90.. 90 
8. C. (FE. S. Prevost).. an 0 Slow ..100.. 80 
8. D. (L. A. Syverud).. : < ae 3.00 52 17..Fair 75..100 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) , 0. — 75 20..Slow 90. .100 
Tex. (J. N. Maves) ......... 0 Ranid..100.. 90 
Pe, Ce PRD ci cdeccc ce = ba ~- 85 .45.. ..Fair .. 90..100 
Utah. (M. A. Gill).. - 0 40 10..Fair .. 75. 80 
Wash (W. lL. Cox). = ae 0 ‘ Fair 115..125 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton).... 0. 37% 45 . Fair 75..115 
Wis. (N. BE. France)..... ; 0.. .05 : 48 13..Slow 75.. 95 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman) . ay 40.. 2.50 35.. .10..Slow 50.. 85 
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Code Prices for 1934 


Genuine 3-banded Italian Bees and Queens 


RELIABILITY 


We have served beekeepers efficiently and satisfactorily for nearly fifteen 
years. We operate one of the largest apiaries in the South and have earned our 
reputation by pleasing our customers. 


QUALITY 


This year more than ever before you want to make certain that you obtain 
only the finest quality strong young bees and superior queens. You must make 
your investment ccunt in the way of increased production and an honest dollar’s 
worth of bees from the shipper. We are prepared to give you the best money can 
buy. We guarantee our stock to be the finest—we guarantee safe delivery—we 
guarantee good overweight in every package—we guarantee efficient service— 
we guarantee our bees in every respect and we know they will do the work and 
please you. 

MANNER OF SHIPPING 

All queens are shipped postpaid to you. Package bees F. O. B. Citronelle. We 
prefer to ship packages by express with express charges collect at your end. We 
also ship by parcel post with charges collect at your end. Express is the cheaper 
for you and far more satisfactory. We recommend it. 


TERMS AND BOOKING 


Make up your order from the prices given and mail to us together with check 
or money order for the amount due; Canadian shipments in U. 8. funds, stating 


the approximate date you desire shipment made, and if express or parcel post, 
giving correct shipping point. No C. O. D. shipments made. It will pay you to 
book your order at once so as to avoid delay. 


REPLACEMENTS 
For all queens received dead or in bad condition, we merely ask that you re- 
turn them to us for prompt replacement free of charge. For package bees re- 
ceived in bad condition, send us the express agent’s notation showing damage 
and we shall replace without charge. 


SELECT QUEENS PREPAID TO YOU 
Shipment April Ist and thereafter: Shipment June ist and thereafter: 
i.) Jae 1 to 9 Each 70c 
10 to 24 .... with Each 80c 
2h to 49 
50 or more .. 


PACKAGE BEES—EXPRESS CHARGES COLLECT 
Shipment April 1st to June 1st. Cheaper after June Ist. 
2-lb. Packages with Queens— 3-lb. Packages with Queens— 
1 to 9 a Each $2.65 1 to 9 
) ae Each 2.55 10 to 49 
50 or more es Each 2.45 50 or more 
For each additional pound bees add 80c. For queenless packages deduct price 
aueens. For parcel post shipment add 20c a package—Double Screening. For from 
100 to 249 packages or queens deduct 10 per cent from minimum prices. For from 
250 or more packages or queens deduct 15 per cent from minimum prices. 
TO SECURE BEST DATINGS SEND YOUR ORDERS IN NOW. 
NO DISEASE KNOWN HERE 
Instructions for Introducing Bees and Queens accompany each shipment. 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc., Citronelle, Alabama 
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Hilbert |  Poitit’s Package Bees 


Method QUALITY SERVICE EXPERIENCE 


Cut C omb 


Now that the war is over, these will de- 





SuNNHOS AZNOH 








Honey cide your choice. 
Trite for 
tient eo WE HAVE THEM ALL 
<'g — h Even with prices well above the average, 
wi inciudae 
free full information on Cut Comb Honey Hunks we have sold our surplus year by year. 
ind Chunks. (About 8000 pounds net.) 


Jas. E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Michigan. 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Young Italian Bees, Best Young Italian Queens, 
Light Convenient Packages in all sizes. Two- 
pound, Three-pound, Four-pound Packages. Also 
Five-Pound Orchard Packages for Fruit Growers. 
Bees without queens in all sizes of packages. 


OUR SERVICE 


Fast night express picks up bees after they cool 
off. Shipments made exactly as ordered. Rain or 
shine, they are off on time. Even rush orders sel- 
dom delayed. Full weight on arrival and com- 
plete satisfaction guaranteed. 


OUR PRICES 


Are According to Code under A. A. A. 


If you are thinking of trying some Package Bees, 
If you are thinking of changing your Shipper, 
Try Pettit’s Package Bees. They Satisfy. 


Morley Pettit, Albany, Georgia 











In spite of advancing costs we are still 
quoting rock-bottom prices on metal 
roofing. Send us your roof measurements 
immediately. Protect your home and 
farm buildings from fire, lightning, 
wind and weather at a big saving in 
money. We pay the freight. Write 
today for Catalog 84. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 

333-383 Butler St. Cincinnati, O. 



















PA R K’ FLOWER BOOK (Pictorial), 
All about Flowers, their Beauty, 





Culture, Height, Pronunciation, Germination, 

Diseases and Pests. FREE. Don’t you want it! RED Q I( K 
With New Annual Canterbury Bell, 5c. New 

Giant Spiral Larkspur, 5c. New Wilt-resisting 

Giant Aster, 5c. All 10c. Club of three, 25c. All 

seeds, 5c. Order today. GEO. W. PARK, Green- APIARIES & CO. 
wood, S. C. 


Packages, Nuclei, Queens 


THE QUEEN 
Carefully reared and selected from 3 
full frames, standard depth Nuclei. 
THE CAGE 
Large shippers’ standard size. Four- 
sides screened to afford better ventilation. 
Light cypress material. Approximately 
six days’ capacity feeder. Hive super in- 
side fitting. Easy to handle in the hiving 


process. 
BEES 
A well clustered swarm. Young bees 
from our own Apiaries. Reared and se- 
lected in colonies where the swarming 
impulse has been worked up at the proper 
time for the shipping season. 
RESPONSIBILITY 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Houma, 
Louisiana, offered as commercial refer- 
ences. Prompt shipment and safe arrival 
guaranteed. Positvely: we are NOT the 
only capable and honest Package Ship- 
pers in the South. 
MARKET PRICES, LARGE APIARIES, 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 
Post Office: Montegut, La. 
Telegraph Office: Houma, La. 











—DEALERS— 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY 


——f alcom——y 
q Quality ProductS 




















W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York 
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Stay With the Bees for Success} 





Commercial Beekeeping 


Twenty-five Years 


A Pleasant and 
Profitable Business 


“Born on a farm, | was a farmer twenty-five 
years—then, watching bees on the flowers, | 
got the bee fever! Finally we disposed of the 
farm for the bees. We now have 1100 colonies, 
a profitable business, a comfortable home, and 
we are enjoying ourselves. I have spent the 
last twelve winters in Florida. Perhaps we are 
not blessed with much money, but we do not 
worry. The future for beekeeping is very op 
timistic.” 


Fred Leininger, Delphos, Ohio 





For Better Beekeeping-- 
Use Dadant’s Foundations 


Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation with that Extra 
Strength Builds Better Combs. 


Dadant’s Plain Foundation—Standard everywhere for 
fifty-five years. 


OR Dadant’s Surplus Foundation for your Finest Comb Honey. 
Re G 





‘*Beekeepers are more careful about their combs than anything 
else. In all my experience with foundation, and I have tried all 
makes, I consider Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation the best 
in the world.’’—-Fred Leininger. 














Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


— Makers of Famous Foundations 


Wired--Plain--Surplus 


4aeee 


seen 





MADE ONLY OF PURE, CLEAN BEESWAX 


oO 
AN VYAV A IaTGRE @NULIAIIE 
Dya\ ) A CHOICE OF EXPERT ey Vs\ | | lON 
all" s a Ba Vie Leis Uh. —\ 


AMA eee 
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When you plan your 

Foundation buying 

consider what t 
means 
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Marketing Agreement for Package Bees 
and Queens 

The Marketing Agreement for package 
bees, nuclei, and queens as published in 
the January issue of this journal, was 
signed by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
February 20. Information from Washing- 
ton is to the effect that this automatically 
cancels all orders for packages, nuclei, or 
queens that may have been booked below 
the minimum prices mentioned in connee 
tion with the agreement. 


— Ao 

Death Claims Former Managing Editor 

The many friends of Mr. H. G. Rowe, 
in this office and community, are sad and 
thoughtful since his untimely death on 
February 11 at the age of 63. Mr. Rowe 
was for years managing editor of this 
journal. Older readers will remember his 
humorous articles 
“M. A. O.,” in a column entitled “Around 
the Office.” Later he wrote as “Old Drone” 
in the “Sour Honey Department.” He was 
Director of Sales for Airline Honey until 
1928, when that brand was soll to Pre 
and Honey, Ine. He resigned as 
Managing Editor in 1931 to become Chair- 
man of the Board of the Old Phoenix Na 
tional Bank here in Medina. 
ing associated with this journal he was 


which he signed as 


serves 


3efore becom- 


for 17 years editor and publisher of the 
Medina County Gazette. 
The Minneapolis Meeting 

The annual meetings of the American 
Honey Producers’ League and the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute at Minneapolis, Feb- 
ruary 19-21, highly 
well as unusually enjoyable. The contact 
among beekeepers was especially interest 
ing since so many extensive com 
mercial producers of the great sweet clo- 
ver region, who talked in terms of honey 
in ear-load lots. The honey exhibit in an 
adjacent room in the hotel was one of the 
best in the history of the League, and the 
display of the hand-decorated beeswax 
candles by the Sisters of Saint Benedict, 
Crookstown, Minnesota, was especially at- 
tractive. It was decided to hold the next 


were successful as 


were 
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annual meeting in the South and the fol 
lowing one in Michigan. Mr. J. W. New- 
ton, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was elected 
president of the League for the ensuing 
year, and V. G. Milum, Champaign, Illi- 
nois, was re-elected secretary. The new 
president of the American Honey Insti- 
tute is R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 
— Eo 
Postoffice Department Permits New Style 
Cage for Package Bees 

Shippers of package bees are to be per- 
mitted to make a trial of shipping pack- 
age bees through the mails in a cage having 
a single thickness wire screen. The pres- 
ent regulations for shipping package bees 
require that the cages have double screens 
with a space between. The order from the 
Postoffice Department makes it clear that 
this is simply giving the 
cage a trial, a final decision in the matter 
being reserved until the Department is 
satisfied that such cages are acceptable in 
the mails. 


single-screen 


== & oe. 

Government Revises Reference List 

The Bee Culture Laboratory, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., has compiled a list of dealers in bee 
keepers’ supplies, package bees, nuclei, 
and queens. This list is used in answering 
inquiries as to where these various items 
are to be had. The list is now being re- 
vised, and Mr. Hambleton is asking that 
all those who wish to be listed again this 
year, or who wish to be entered for the 
first time, send their names and addresses 
together with information relating to the 
items the dealer has for sale, such as race 
of bees packages, nuclei, or bee supplies 
to him at the above address. 

—aa LA 

Winter Temperatures East and West 

While eastern beekeepers, especially 
those in the northern limits of outdoor 
wintering, are worrying about the effects 
of the severe cold, those in many loeali- 
ties west of the Rocky Mountains are wor- 
rying about the effects of abnormally high 
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winter temperatures. In some western lo- 
ealities the colonies have consumed enor- 
mous quantities of stores on account of 
the the and it is 
feared that will starve before new 
nectar fed. 


mildness of winter, 
many 


is available unless they are 


Fighting Diseases with Crippled Inspec- 
tion Service 


Although not 
Mareh is often 
month in disease 


usually so recognized, 


an extremely important 


control in many locali 
ties. Long before the weather is suitable 
for inspecting bees, the disease is often 


spread because of a warm day which per 


mits the bees to rob the honey from 
hives in which the bees have died or 
have been so weakened that they can 


not defend themselves. Later the inspee 
tor may arrive and burn the empty combs 
but this is only locking the stable after 
the horse has been stolen. The first warm 
day in March should not be the signal for 
the beekeeper to go to town, but should 
be the signal for him to stay at home 
and spend enough time in his apiary, or 
apiaries, to discover any dead o1 greatly 
weakened colonies that might be victims 
of robbing bees. Even if it is thought that 
the first 
warm day in the apiary may be a profit 


no disease is in locality, this 


able one, for American foulbrood has a 


habit of 
least expected. Even if no disease is found, 


making its appearance when 
the hives and combs of dead colonies, if 
any, should be taken into the honeyhouse 
instead of leaving them in the apiary to 
be robbed 


cleaned of 


the combs should be 
this the 
combs can be kept clean and free of mold. 


out, and 
dead bees. In way, 
states, 


badly 
funds so it 


In many the inspection service 
lack of 


necessary for 


been crippled from 


has 
becomes hee 
keepers to do more of their own inspeet 
ing. 
bracing 


Local beekeepers’ associations em 


townships or counties ean be 
made more effective in the elimination of 
than 


spection system, so far as the immediate 


American foulbrood any state in 


neighborhood is concerned. By making 


member of such an association a 
the 


impressing upon each the importance of 


every 
member of vigilant committee, and 
finding and destroying every colony in the 
which the 
before there 
for any robbing, the prob- 
should 


neighborhood in disease has 


been carried over has been 


opportunity 


lem of disease control become a 


minor one for the season. 
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Bees May Need Water in Winter 


The Editor has been interested in watch 
ing the behavior of two colonies of bees 





which are being wintered in the basement 
of his residence. They are wintering on 
honey from fall flowers, which, according 
to all the rules, should be poorly suited 
for cellar Ordinarily, one 
would expect them to become quite rest 
less as the winter advances, but thus far 
they are quiet and appear to be winte 
ing well even though the windows have 
not been covered to darken the room. Each 


wintering. 


colony is supplied with water in a shallow 
pan placed just the cluster, and 
it has interesting to note that the 
only time the bees have flown from th« 
hive to the when the water 
pans become empty. The basement is quite 


below 


been 
windows is 


dry, and the temperature is higher than 
that usually recommended for bee cellars. 

In the older literature were many dis 
destructive influence of 
bee cellars. Often 
became moldy, and, in many eases, water 


cussions on the 
moisture in the combs 
ran from the entrances. Many beekeepers 
the the 
fall to absorb the excess of moisture from 
the detrimen 


put unslacked lime in cellars in 


the atmosphere. In view of 


tal effects of dampness in bee cellars so 


often reported, keeping bees quiet in the 
cellar by water 


giving them appears to 


he somewhat eontradictory. 
that 


dryness in the bee cellar may be as det 


However, it now appears extreme 
rimental as too much moisture. Damp cel 
lars which are permitted to become too 
eold, the 


active in order to keep up the necessary 


compel bees to become more 
cluster temperature. This in turn, results 
in giving off more moisture to condenst 
on the walls of the hive and on the combs 
run out at the 


the other hand, bees apparently 


and even entrances. On 


become 


thirsty in an extremely dry cellar, espe 
cially if the temperature is carried above 
15°. When this occurs many bees fly from 
their hives apparently in search of wa 
ter. 

In the Northwest, where the atmosphere 
is usually exceedingly dry during the cold 
est part of the winter, beekeepers report 
that it is necessary to keep the tempera 
ture of the cellar lower than that usually 
recommended in the East in order to keep 
the bees quiet. The more logical remedy 
would appear to be that of supplying wa 
ter in some way. Sometimes sprinkling the 
floor with restless bees to 


water causes 


quiet down. 








— va 
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Comb Honey in Background 


The movement from comb honey to ex 
tracted honey which started in 1906 
largely as a result of the Pure Food Law, 
and which was greatly accelerated during 
and following the World War when ex- 
tracted honey was in such great demand, 
is again greatly accelerated by the de 
pression. In fact, the demand for comb 
honey during the past two years has been 
se poor that one wonders if comb honey 
ean survive. Apparently the 1933 crop is 
being well cleaned up, but it must be re 
membered that it was exceedingly short. 
While a bare market may appear to stim 
uate the demand to some extent, in the 
long run it tears down instead of builds 
up the demand. 


Just what would happen in the mar 
kets if a large crop of comb honey should 
be produced this year is hard to tell. Un 
der the circumstances it would seem best 
for comb-honey producers to take only the 
cream of the crop as comb honey by giv 
ing comb-honey supers only during the 
height of the honey flow, in order to have 
the bulk of it in the fancy grade. Some 
have even gone further by producing 
comb honey only on their best colonies 
and only during the height of the honey 
flow. Some use only colonies which are 
preparing to swarm, sometimes shaking 
two colonies into one hive at the height 
of the honey flow, using frames of foun 
dation in the brood-chamber in order that 
the comb honey shall be built above new 
combs, thus giving a finer appearing prod 
uct. 


One of the difficulties with comb honey 
at present is the large percentage that is 
off-grade. While much of this has been a 
result of poor seasons, the advent of sweet 
clover in the East has, in many cases, 
lowered the quality of comb honey be 
eause the honey flow from sweet clover 
often tapers off toward the elose, result 
ing in a long slow honey flow late in the 
season. Under such conditions, it is im 
possible to produce fancy comb honey. As 
every comb-honey producer knows, the 
honey flow must be rapid and of sufficient 
duration to finish the bulk of the crop be 
fore the honey flow tapers off toward the 
close for best results in comb honey. By 
taking only the cream of the crop as 
comb honey, especially until the economic 
conditions have greatly improved, comb 
honey production should still be highly 
profitable. It would be unfortunate in 
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deed if lovers of comb honey should for 
get about it because it is not available 
in the market. Also, by appealing to the 
sight, the better grades of comb honey 
assist greatly in selling all honey. 


Movement from City to Country 

“A Living from the Land,” by William 
B. Duryee, M. Se., Secretary of Agricul 
ture in New Jersey, published by Whit 
tlesy House, MeGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, stands out among the new books 
as a valuable and timely contribution at 
this time, when the tide of migration is 
from city to country. Chapter VIII is de 
voted to Home, Fruits and Bees, and it 
is certainly encouraging to note that the 
author is well informed on beekeeping as 
evidenced by this chapter. Most authors 
writing on general subjects, who attempt 
to write about bees, make such a mess of 
things that one is inclined to suspect that 
all of the other material is equally erro 
neous. The fact that his beekeeping is cor- 
rectly presented makes for confidence in 
the other chapters of this interesting 
work. The author approaches the subject 
of beekeeping in connection with fruit 
growing through the doorway of pollina 
tion. He points out that the honeybee 1s 
the most important pollinator in’ fruit 


growing. 


Just what effect this movement to the 
land will have upon the beekeeping in 
dustry is difficult to foresee. Whatevet 
other effects it may have, no doubt 
large pereentage of those who move to 
small farms to make a living from the 
land will become interested in bees and 
honey, and in turn will interest their city 
friends in honey. Most of the migrators 
are of the more intelligent and ambitious 
¢lass—others will remain in the city to be 
fed and elothed by charity until economic 
conditions improve. Thus, instead of com 
peting with established beekeepers, most 
of these new beekeepers will no doubt 
actually help market conditions by boost 
ing honey among their city friends. One 
reason for the present low per-capita eon 
sumption of honey is that city folks, after 
two or three generations from the farm, 
have forgotten about honey. The move 
ment to the land may help to correet this 
to a considerable extent. The great multi 
tude of enthusiastic amateurs in beekeep 
ing have always been the greatest boos 
ters for honey that we have. 
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(arniolan_, “Bees am~ “Homer 


Mary G. Phillips 
cAn. Intimates Word ‘Picture of a “Remarkable Beekeeper 


in an. Interesting Country 


We were looking at a wall map pepper- 
ed with red dots, and the pointing finger 
stopped at dots all over the continent of 
Europe, England, and Ireland, then wan 
dered to far-away places, Egypt, Ameri- 
ea, Australia, while the voice said, “Yes, 
wherever there is a dot, there I have sold 
my bees.” It sounds as if we might have 
been in some great city looking at a map 
in a fine office building, but instead we 
were in a lonely and inaccessible part of 
the mountains of Jugo-Slavia, in the mod- 
est little wooden beehouse of Jan Strgar, 
whose Carniolan bees are sold the world 
over. There were two things that called 
us to that part of the mountains—we 
wished to see where Janscke, one of the 
first men to teach beekeeping, had lived, 
and we wished to meet Jan Strgar. 

A Country of Magnificent Scenery 

Jugo-Slavia is a small country, almost 
entirely agricultural, made up of moun- 
tains with hidden which cup 
lovely blue lakes, and through which wind 
rushing rivers. Wood is the most impor- 
tant thing in the world to these people, 
and the chief difference I found between 
these mountains and our own Adirondacks 
or the Alleghenies is the humanizing ef 
fect of people living everywhere, even on 


valleys 


peaks that seem absolutely unapproach 
able, and of work being done constantly 
in all the Huge beside 
the road, small sawmills utilize the water 
falls, and on the road ox-earts move slow 
ly loaded with wood, or men and women 


forests. logs lie 


trudge along heavily laden with baskets 
of smaller twigs. We saw fifteen castles 
perched on hilltops, and as usual, I won 
dered how food and all the things needed 
for ordinary living could ever have been 
hauled up the steep cliffs. 

It was early April when we made our 
journey, and the mountains were bright 
with patches of purple heather and the 
heautiful yellow color of budding larch 
trees. The larch is so plentiful that the 
bees work on it and the resulting honey is 
very fine. It seemed strange to find every 
one honey-conscious in that part of the 
world when so few American tables ever 
see a pound of honey. Nearly every farmer 


keeps bees, and in Styria a farmer must 
give his farm hands suppe! 
every Saturday night. 

A Different But Interesting Journey 

It was hard driving up the mountain 
roads and if we had had any idea of the 
number of horseshoe nails we should pick 
up in our tires, and of the slipperiness and 
steepness of slopes we had to negotiate, 
we might not have gone; but we were 
very glad we did, not only because we 
had the meeting Jan 
Strgar, but also because the journey was 
made pleasant by our companions, Miss 
Berta Koehler and Mr. Sepp Schmidt, the 
editor of Bienenvater. They are both en- 
thusiastic beekeepers and could tell us 
much of the beekeeping in the mountains. 
We learned that the same superstitions 
which exist here about bees are prevalent 
over there, and they all were probably 
carried over here from the old countries. 
One which I had never heard, but which 
even Miss Koehler follows for the sake of 
her peasant helpers, is to plant that li‘tle 
sedum known as hen-and-chickens, which 
they call “haus-wurzel,” or house-root, on 
the roof of the beehouse. If this blooms 
in the spring it tells the beekeeper that 
his bees have lived over the winter. 

As we wound higher and higher, the lit 
tle village church spires and the roadside 
shrines melted into the landscape, the for 


honey for 


opportunity of 


est closed in about us, and we wondered 
how any man could ship bees from such a 
remote locality. At last a 
full of the tender green of early spring 


lovely valley 


opened hefore our eyes, and there on a 
steep hillside were a few of Jan Strgar’s 
hundred 
more apiaries scat 
tered through the mountains, but this one 


hee houses containing several 


hives. He has many 
is beside his home. 

We left the car at the bottom of the 
hill and climbed to his house which was 
completely hidden from us by the barn, 
in the usual way of this country. Perhaps 
live 
heauty in the landseape that it seems un 
necessary to have it near the house. At 
rate all the houses face the barn, 
which is only a few feet distant, cutting 


the people who here have so much 


any 
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off not only light, but all of the magnifi- 
cent view. After all, though, the windows 
are so few and so small that a view from 
them is not important. Mr. Strgar bought 
a much larger house than the one he lives 
in just before the war. It had to be used 
as barracks during the war, and by that 
time Mrs. Strgar had died and it seemed 
move from the little three 
roomed house where he and his family 


useless to 


had lived so many years, so the big house 
has been turned into a workshop for the 
making of hives and bee supplies. 
Quaint Old Jugo-Slavian Home 

Mr. Strgar’s home is a typical Jugo 
Slavian house, and has probably been in 
hundred 
that had 


use constantly for six or seven 


vears. We saw one just like it 














A Carniolan beehouse. Apiary of Adolph Freso. 


seen births and deaths continuously for 
one thousand years! These houses are all 
of heavy wooden beams and consist of 
three rooms, a kitchen and living room on 
the first floor, and the upper story under 
the eaves, which is reached by a ladder 
from the kitchen. The front (and only) 
door leads into the tiny kitchen, and since 
that room, it 


must be quite dark in the winter when the 


there are no windows in 
door must be closed against the snow and 
icy wind. 

Across the entire end opposite the door 
is a brick platform, waist-high, on which 
a wood fire 


burned. A woman in a big 


apron with a white kerchef tied over her 
head 
which hung from a crane over this fire. 
Above, the ceiling, blackened by the cook- 
ing of centuries, sloped away jnto the 


was cooking something in a pot 
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chimney. A few other iron pots sat back 


on the brick stove, and a few wooden 


spoons and ladles hung on the wall near 
by. There was no room for the table as 
most of the rest of the space was occupied 





Interior of Adolph Freso’s beehouse. Note the 
tiers of hives one above the other, and the doors 
which form the backs of the hives. 
by the ladder leading to the room above. 
We saw the dishes being washed later in 

an earthenware bow] placed on a chair. 
Modern Touch in Century-old Setting 
When we entered the living room from 
the kitchen, I felt had moved 
across centuries, for the first thing | saw 
was an Underwood typewriter 
Singer sewing machine! 


that we 


and a 
In this room it is 
easy to picture Jan Strgar as a man of 
world-wide reputation in the bee world, 
for there are shelves of books, magazines 
in many tongues including “Gleanings in 
Bee Culture,” and a table full of papers 
and correspondence. But when one’s eyes 
wander to the rest of the room, one sees 
again century-old custom. A hole through 
the wall from the kitchen stove allows 
heat to pass into a dome-shaped, home 
made tile stove that bulges out from the 
corner of the room, with a bench running 
round the exposed sides, so that one can 
sit there to warm his back. In the opposite 
corner hangs the erucifix above the table 
where the life of the house is carried on. 
\ wooden bench is built along the walls 
under the erucifix, and it is worn smooth 
and shiny and dark with use. The table 
stands so that people can just slip under 
the edge to sit on the benches parallel. 
Two or three wooden chairs complete the 
furnishings, 
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Mr. Strgar lives here alone except for a 
woman helper, but he is never lonely for 
he is a silent man whose one passion is his 
bees. He welcomed us to his table, which 
was covered with a clean homespun cloth, 
and although he could not speak our lan 
guuge, nor we his, we got along famously 
with Herr Sepp Schmidt and Berta Koeh 
ler to interpret for us. His assistant helped 
also by talking very good English. 

As we sat around the table she brought 
in plates, knives and forks. Then we en- 
joved home-cured ham with slices from 
aun enormous loaf of rye bread, with wine, 
and as we lifted our glasses, Mr. Strgar 
gave us a formal and gracious welcome to 
the land of the Carniolan bee. Then we 
had tea with huge slices of “Honig Po 
teze,” a enke made from bread dough fla- 
rolled out and covered 


with honey and ground nut meats. This is 


] 


vored with lemon, 


then made into a roll like our jelly-roll, 
and baked. It keeps moist a long time and 


is very good. 
Bees Kept in House Apiaries 


could hold, 
to the beehouse. Here is 
map of the world hangs on the 


After we had eaten all we 


we all went out 
where the 
wall, as well as the pictures of some Amer 
ican beekeepers. The beehouse was like all 
the world, with the 
rows, one above the other, 


those in that part of 
hives in thre 
their entrances all opening through the 
outer wall. The house is narrow and long, 
with just room enough to manipulate the 
the back, and with 
windows opposite the hives. 


hives which open at 
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The outside of the house was interesting 
because over the hive entrances, particu 
larly on old hives, pictures were found in 
bright colors, painted by the original own- 
ers, 80 that the bees would recognize their 
own front doors. The paintings are often 
crude, but some are surprisingly good. 
Since nothing is ever thrown away, it is 
not uncommon to find bee hives that have 
been used a hundred years or more, but 
often then the pictures will be faded and 
barely discernible. The subjects range 
Bible stories, with Adam and Eve, 
Daniel and the lion, Moses, the Last Sup 
per and so on, to pictures of mountains 
lakes and the animals to be found 
there, and even likenesses of beekeepers 
themselves. One of the prize possessions 


from 


which we brought home with us is an old 
hive front with a picture on it that is 
over 150 years old. 

Mr. Strgar is a tall, straight mountain- 
eer with the keen blue eyes of people who 
look at far distances, and from the way in 
which he handles his colonies one ean tell 
that his whole life is bound up in his work 
with them. He took us into the workshop 
where we saw men old and young leisure- 
ly nailing hives together, melting wax, or 
making queen cages; and altogether they 
looked as content with their work as the 
heemaster does with his. We came away 
more certain than ever that there is no 
better agricultural pursuit in the world 
than that of raising bees, and no finer 
men in the world than those who make 
bee culture their hobby or profession. 

Ithaca, New York. 
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SBeekeeping in. New ‘York State 


H. M. Myers 


cA Survey of “Present Conditions and ‘Prospects for thes Guture of 
the Industry in. thes Empire State 


It is said that within that part of the 
United of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi, com 
prising less than one-fourth of the area 
and containing about 90 per cent of the 
population of the country, there is pro- 
duced about three-fourths of the total 
honey crop of the United States. Of the 

ates making up the political divisions 
of this territory, New York is probably 
the most important. 


States lying north 


I do not make any claims to being a 
prophet, but most of us can judge the 
present as it pertains personally to us if 
we will take the trouble to weigh the evi- 
dence carefully before arriving at the 
judgment. Too many use snap judgment 
in arriving at conclusions concerning our 
present conditions. My own conclusion— 
based on a wide acquaintance among bee- 
keepers of our state as well as a like ac- 
quaintance among those engaged in other 
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agricultural such as 


fruit 


pursuits dairying, 


growing, and general farming—is 
that beekeeping is in a better relative po- 
sition than any of these. With honey pro 
duction held high during the past several 
years, prices have not fallen to the gen 
eral price level as indicated by govern 
ment surveys. 
Honey Prices Better Than Generation Ago 
If my recollections are correct, when 
the late E. W. Alexander of Delanson, New 
York, was attracting wide attention by 
buck 
wheat honey about 30 years ago, he 


the production of great crops of 
was 
selling this honey for around 4% 
per pound put up in barrels, delivered to 
New York City. this 


around 6 cents per pound for the same 


cents 
Prices 


year are 


grade of honey in kegs and eans delivered 
in New York City. Of course, this is not a 


Apiary of A. A. French & Son in northern New York. Basswood and white clover are the 
chief sources of nectar. 





fair comparison for costs of everything 
the beekeeper buys are much higher now 
than 30 years ago. Changed conditions of 
living, the use of automobiles, higher 
taxes, home conveniences such as electric 
power, have all added heavy burdens to 
the beekeeper as well as to others. 

But we think of the all-time low 
price records established during the past 


when 


two years on such crops as wheat, we may 
well give ourselves a pat on the back. 
While patting ourselves, it might be a 
good thing to reach into our pockets with 
the other hand and give at least a little 
to the support of those agencies that are 
functioning so well in making the public 
and to which I 
much eredit is due in having sustained 
demand for during 
the past several years. New York State 


honey conscious believe 


honey 


the consumer 











One of several out-apiaries of Adams & Myers in western New York. 
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beekeepers as well as other beekeepers can 
well afford to support the American Hon- 
ey Institute to the limit of their ability, 
and to co-operate in every way possible 
with such companies as Kelloggs and the 


public service corporations which are 
maintaining home service departments 
and are willing to demonstrate uses of 
honey. 


With continued and increasing efforts 
at popularizing honey, it will continue to 
remove itself from among those foods 
thought of only as luxuries and again be- 
come an article of commonplace, every-day 
use. Surely there is no food more deserv- 
ing of popular recognition. No food is 
richer in ancient lore, having been many 
times referred to by ancient writers as a 
food of extreme delicacy and highly priz- 
ed. It is one of two foods partaken of by 
our Master during his earthly appearance 
after the crucifixion, and thus implying a 
purity entitling it to a consideration as 
the purest and best sweet for mortal sus- 
tenance. 

Increasing Consumption of Honey 

Someone has defined an optimist as one 
who thinks he can untangle a traffic jam 
by tooting his own horn. Call me a horn 
tooter if you wish, but I, personally, be- 
lieve that per capita consumption of hon- 
ey around Ransomville, N. Y., is increas- 
ing each year, and this, I also believe, is 
occurring in every other locality in the 
country. This will continue so long as the 
merits of honey are kept before the pub- 
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lic and honey is marketed at a price com 
parable to other foods. 

The story is told of a Scotchman who, 
while driving out with his lady friend, 
happened to stop to make some adjust- 
ments to his car a short distance from a 
popcorn stand. The lady remarked that 
the popcorn smelled delicious. Whereupon 
the Scotchman immediately offered to 
drive up a little closer that she might 
have a better smell. In the efforts to 
popularize honey we have altogether too 
many beekeepers of the type of the 
Seotchman. 

Galaxy of Old Masters 

New York State is rich in 
achievement in honey production. It was 
the home of such men as Hetherington, 
Quinby, Elwood, Coggshall and Alexan 
der, who counted their colonies by the 
hundreds. It is said that Hetherington at 
one time operated 3000 colonies. When we 
that the only method of local 
transportation available to these men was 
that of horse and wagon, and that they 
did not have modern equipment for ex 
tracting, their achievements seem all the 
more marvelous. 

Then there was G. M. Doolittle, whose 
name, with that of Dr. Miller, all beekeep- 
ers revere as the greatest teacher the in- 
dustry has ever produced. “Millions of 
honey at as expounded b; 
Doolittle is still the most important fun 
damental of good beekeeping teaching and 
practices today. 


historic 


consider 


our house,” 








Apiary of RB. O. Cox in eastern New York near Sloansville. 
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Loading a car of honey at Ransomville, New York. 


However, as a prophet he was not un 
erring. I think it was he who onee said: 
“The plow and the cow are fast destroy- 
ing all rights of the honeybee.” In those 
early days, white clover and basswood 
were the chief sources of nectar, and to 
those early beekeepers it probably looked 
like the clearing of the land for crops and 
close grazing would limit the available 
pasturage for bees, but like most looked- 
for troubles and calamities, this did not 
oceur. 

Procession of New Sources of Nectar 

With the clearing and cropping of land 
came the need of maintaining soil fertil 
ity. The most practical means naturally 


was that of crop rotation with clovers as 
the main source of nitrogen. With the in- 
creasing dairy herds came the need for 
more and better pasture and forage. 
Sweet clover, alsike clover, and alfalfa 
are the answer. 

Especially is the acreage of alfalfa and 
sweet clover increasing every year, and I 
believe the agricultural practices in New 
York State are on such a sound founda- 
tion and farmers are so well educated as 
to the basic value of these crops that the 
future will see even greater increases in 
their acreages. Even in localities not 
adapted to their growth the soil will re- 
ceive surface applications of lime and 








The shock troops in the battle against American foulbrood, led by Fred Babcock, second from left. 
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other chemicals until they will be suc- 
cessfully grown in every part of the state 
where farming can be profitably conduct- 
ed. 

There is a large portion of the state of 
New York that is naturally adapted only 
to growing forests. The natural forests on 
these tracts were mostly cut off many 
years ago. For time men tried to 
exist by farming these old hillsides, but 
as the timber has been depleted and the 
income from this source has been removed, 


some 


these men have been obliged to give up 
and move elsewhere. We now have thou- 
sands of abandoned farms that are either 
being reforested by man or by nature. 
sasswood is an important part of this re 
forestation especially in its former cut 
over areas. It is again becoming a major 
honey plant, the 

from this source have been noticeably on 


produeing and crops 
the increase. This was especially so in 
1932 difficult to find New 
York State white honey without a rather 


when it was 


strong taste of basswood. I expect to see 


from this 


within the next few years. 


ever-increasing crops source 

In considering production, I would list 
as the three most essential factors, first, 
locality; second, skill of management, and 
last and least, equipment. In locality, | 
would include average climatic conditions 
and forage plants. These two must be fa 
skilled the 


management nor how complete and effi- 


vorable, for no matter how 


cient the equipment, there can be no sue 
cess without a honey flow. 
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Climate a Limiting Factor 

New York has the forage but our aver- 
age climatic conditions are not so good. 
Unfavorable temperatures, lack of rain- 
fall or too much of it are the limiting fac- 
tors to successful honey production in our 
state. This was particularly exemplified 
the past season when, during the middle 
of June, everything seemed to indicate a 
very satisfactory crop of clover honey, 
then drying winds and no rainfall blasted 
the clovers and many bees hardly secured 
enough to sustain them until the fall hon- 
ey flow. But in localities with abundant 
alfalfa, this plant came to the rescue and 
satisfactory crops of fine quality honey 
were secured where the acreage of this 
plant was sufficient. 

A Well-Trained Personnel 

Probably New York has more beekeep- 
than any other state in the union. 
Someone has estimated that there are 
around 20,000 persons keeping one or more 
colonies in the state. Possibly only about 
500 of these could be classed as well train- 


ers 


ed commercial beekeepers, and I believe 
that the skill and training of these 500 is 
not surpassed by any like group in the 
world. They have not only a knowledge 
of the correct management of bees, but 
they are versed in the underlying funda 
mentals. Many of them have modern and 
efficient equipment unexcelled anywhere. 

Thus it seems that New York has the 
forage, the personne! for efficient manage- 
ment, the holdings in bees and equipment, 
and if proper weather conditions prevail 








Sweet clover as a cover crop in the large orchards of Adams & Myers, Ransomville, New York. 
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can produce enormous quantities of honey. 
The state also has a great and ever-in- 
creasing system of good highways, mak- 
ing for the easy operation of out-apiaries 
and migratory beekeeping—an ever-in- 
creasing practice. All desirable districts, 
so far as J am acquainted, are pretty well 
covered. There is some room for expansion, 
hut frequent seasons of crop failure make 
it difficult to depend solely on honey pro- 
duction as a means of livelihood. Wide 
spreading of yards and migratory beekeep- 
ing are practices that help to overcome 
these handicaps. 
Accessibility to Markets 

In the matter of distribution New York 
heekeepers are extremely fortunate. With 
the great system of highways and the 
proximity to large cities, roadside stands 
are an efficient means of direct selling. 
Many tons of honey are sold annually 
to the consumer by this method. 
truck and rail transportation for 
delivery to central markets are 


direet 
Motor 
quick 
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available to all. If we place a map of the 
United States on the table and with a 
compas set to a radius of 300 (comfortable 
driving distance for one day with a motor 
truck) placing one point of the compass 
at a place near Elmira in the south central 
part of the state and complete a circle, 
we find that within this circle we have the 
greatest population, the greatest wealth, 
the greatest industries, the greatest num- 
ber of wage earners, the greatest diversity 
of industries, the greatest program of pub- 
lic improvements, the greatest system of 
good roads, the greatest number of auto- 
mobiles, and the greatest commonwealth 
engaged in free trade unrestricted and un- 
hampered by trade barriers, tariffs, alli- 
ances, trade agreements, and political 
limitations now existing or known to have 
existed in the world. 

On an average, New York beekeepers 
should fare as well in the future as any 
group engaged in the industry anywhere. 

Ransomville, New York. 
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Spring e7Canagemenr~ 


J. H. Merrill, Ph. D. 


Some Basic ‘Principles Involved in Building Up Colonies 
‘for thes Honey Glow 


A thing well begun is said to be half 
done. In apiaries where spring manage 
ment was well begun last fall the task 
ought to be even more than half done. 
But Robert Burns reminds us that “the 
best laid sehemes o’ mice and men gang 
aft agley.” Burns was writing about mice, 
but he could have said with equal truth, 
“The best laid schemes o’ beekeepers gang 
aft agley.” 

Those colonies which were well supplied 
with stores, plenty of young bees, plenty 
of hive room for spring brood-rearing, and 
protected against weather changes, will, 
or should, proceed to develop normally; 
they should reach their peak of egg-lay- 
ing just prior to the honey flow, and con 
sequently, their peak of brood-rearing just 
after the beginning of the honey flow. 
Such colonies need cause the beekeeper no 
concern until the problems of swarm con- 
trol, or of making inerease arise. Our prob- 
lem of spring management must concern 
itself with those schemes which have gone 
“agley.” 


Relaticn Between Colony Strength and 
Amount of Brood. 

The amount of brood reared in a well- 
regulated colony depends upon the number 
and condition, or age, of the nurse bees 
in that colony. This statement has been 
attested to not only by experiments but 
by inferences drawn from observations of 
incidents which have occurred over a 
wide geographical area. This is the prinei 
ple, which, if observed and practiced, reg 
ulates all spring management activities. 

This principle may be explained by the 
fact that a large number of bees can main- 
tain a more equable temperature 
throughout the brood-rearing season than 
can a smaller number of bees. As a result 
of this, the queen, who is, after all, but an 
egg-laying machine, deposits eggs when 
ever the hive temperature reaches the 
brood-rearing point. Hence, we have an in- 
crease in the rate of egg-laying, and the 
number of these eggs which will develop 
into adult bees depends upon the number 
of nurse bees in the hive. This seems to be 


hive 
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a simple statement of one of the princi- 
ples of bee-behavior, yet all progress or 
development in the strength of a colony 
of bees can be adequately explained by re- 
ferring back to this principle. 

Capacity of Queen Often Misjudged 

This fact was experimentally demon- 
strated at the Kansas Experiment Station 
by setting aside a number of colonies of 
bees of varying strengths. All the queens 
used in this experiment were as nearly 
identical as possible. The number of bees 
and the amount of brood in each of these 
determined every 22 days, at 
the of the different 
hives were exchanged. For instance, the 


hives was 99 


which time queens 
queen from the strongest colony was ex- 
changed for the queen from the weakest 
colony, and at the next determination of 
brood it was found that the colony con- 
taining the queen which had been orig- 
inally in the weakest colony, excelled all 
of the others in brood-rearing, while just 
the opposite was true with the queen from 
the When the 
from the highest producing colony was 


strongest colony. queen 
exchanged with the queen in one of the 
intermediate strength, the 
amount of brood reared was again found 
to depend, not upon the queen, but upon 


eolonies of 


the strength of the colony in which she 
was working. The queens in each of the 
four hives were exchanged every three 
weeks throughout the summer, so that 
after rearing one generation of bees they 
removed to another colony of 
differing strength. 

While there was a direct 


would be 


correlation in 
this experiment between the strength of 
the colony and the amount of brood rear- 
ed therein, there correlation be 
tween the number of eggs laid and the 
adults which later emerged. 


was no 


number of 


Neither did those eolonies in which the 
queen excelled in egg-laying always lead 
in the amount of brood produced. The 


number of later matured as 
adults was, of course, directly dependent 
upon the number of nurse bees available 
in the hive for brood-rearing duties. In 


eggs which 


other words, in speaking of the perform 
ance of colonies of bees, we ought to be 
eareful not to confuse the two terms, egg 
laying and brood-rearing, because the two 
are not synonymous, 

Brood Rearing Increased by Adverse 

Weather 

Tf for the number of 
which remain in the hive during the day 
is increased, the rate of egg-laying will 


anv reason bees 
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be increased, since this is equivalent to 
an increase in population; and if this con 
dition persists long enough for the egg to 
hatch and develop as larvae and for the 
larvae to be capped over, there will be an 
increased rate of brood-rearing. 

I quote here some observations of my 
own which were published in the July, 
1924, issue of the American Bee Journal, 
which bear out this statement: “The first 
brood-rearing peak occurred during the 
first week in May, which was followed 
during the last week in May by a second 
and even higher peak. The second peak 
was due to an unusual condition and re 
vealed an interesting fact in connection 
with brood-rearing. Normally during the 
last week in May, the bees would be en 
gaged in gathering nectar from the seanty 
supply of blooms which would be present 
at that During the last week in 
May, 1923, the bees were prevented from 
going to the fields by bad weather. In 
those hives which were well supplied with 
stores, the second peak of brood-rearing 
occurred at this time, while the reverse of 
this condition was found in colonies which 
were poorly supplied with food.” 

In an editorial in the June, 1933, issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, a somewhat 
similar statement is made that, owing to 
the fact that the bees were confined for 
such long periods by inclement weather, 
those colonies which were well supplied 
with stores had developed to swarming 
strength early in the season. This harks 
back to the principle that the amount of 
brood reared depends upon the number of 
bees and the amount of stores. 


Effect of Abundant Stores Upon Brood 
Rearing 


Another statement along similar lines 


time. 


oceurred in an editorial in the same issue 
of Gleanings in Culture, wherein it 
was stated that the amount of 
stores in a hive became low, the bees re 
They do this, 
act on their 
hive dwindle, 
fewer bees can feed at a given time. The 
curtailment of stores really results in a 
curtailment in the number of 
gaged in maintaining a proper hive tem 
perature, and the results are similar to 
what we would 


2 
ee 


when 


stricted their brood-rearing. 
but it is voluntary 
part. When the stores in a 


not a 


bees en 


have if there were fewer 


bees in the hive, or, a decrease in the 
population. 
Should a beekeeper desire to inerease 


the number of his colonies or to increase 
the strength of his existing colonies by 
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the use of package bees, he will find that 
the aforementioned principle must be 
reckoned with. Whenever, in the spring 
of the year, we united our colonies, the 
amount of brood reared in the united colo- 
nies was always increased. 


Applying Basic Principles in Building Up 
Package Bees 

In developing new colonies from pack 
age bees, several factors must be consid 
ered. Some of these are within our control 
while others are not. It would aid mate- 
rially if we could be certain of the num- 
ber of bees in the packages we order as 
well as their exact age. If the bees are 
old before they reach us their useful days 
will be few, and a dead nurse bee ean not 
help raise brood. 

Farrar, in the manuscript of his doc- 
tor’s thesis, states that the ratio of brood 
reared to the original number of bees is 
larger in a two-pound package than in 
either a smaller or a larger package. No- 
lan in Technical Bulletin Number 309, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, made a 
similar observation. Nolan states that the 
larger packages take on the status of 
over-wintered colonies more rapidly than 
do the smaller ones. He also says that it 
requires at least nine weeks for a package 
to develop to storing strength, and this 
ealls for a field foree of 21,000 hees. Now, 
although the ratio of brood to bees may 
be larger in a two-pound package, the 
total amount of brood reared in a larger 
package is, as would be expected, propor- 
tionable to the number of bees in a col- 
ony, and consequently, larger than in the 
small packages. 


Critical Period in Building Up Package 
Bees 

In experiments which were conducted 
at Kansas we noticed that the number of 
bees in our packages decreased from 14,000 
to 10,000 in three weeks’ time. At this 
period there were on an average 13,000 
eells of brood in each hive. In fact, we 
had the unusual condition of more cells 
than we had bees. Both Nolan and Farrar 
made similar observations in regard to 
this developmental slump. Since the 
amount of brood reared in a colony de- 
pends upon the population, there comes a 
critical situation in the brood-rearing 
progress of package bees at some period 
between the second and third week after 
installation. The old bees have died off so 
fast that decrease in the rate of brood- 
rearing is inevitable unless steps are tak- 
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en to remedy this condition. An examina- 
tion of our experimental data showed that 
this is exactly what happened, because at 
the end of the next three weeks there was 
a marked decrease in the amount of brood 
being reared. Now it seems reasonable to 
suggest that if these 
strengthened by an extra 5000 bees at this 
critical period, the rate of brood-rearing 
would have steadily increased rather than 
have experienced this slump. 


colonies were 


The question of feeding bees in the 
spring for the purpose of stimulating 
brood-rearing is no longer even debatable. 
This is only what should be expected when 
we realize that the rate of brood-rearing 
depends upon the number of bees and the 
amount of stores available at any time. It 
will readily be seen that the slight amount 
of increased heat due to stimulative feed 
ing would have but slight results. How 
ever, the practice of feeding newly in 
stalled packages of bees is a commendable 
one and worthy of highest recommenda- 
tion. 


Increasing Longevity of Bees by Breeding 


It is an axiom of beekeeping that the 
length of life of a bee depends upon the 
amount of work that it does. Since this is 
so, it would be difficult to determine the 
length of life of a bee. We can learn some 
of the factors which prolong their lives 
and so increase the amount of work ae 
complished without increasing the number 
of bees. Farrar states in his above-men 
tioned thesis, that the length of life of a 
bee varies from three to nine weeks and 
that the average life is six weeks. We 
found in Kansas that, under the unusually 
heavy conditions of spring brood-rearing 
in our package bees, it was nearer three 
weeks than nine at the early part of the 
season. 


During the honey flow the length of 
life of a bee was found to depend upon the 
amount of energy it was called upon to 
expend in the normal performance of its 
duties. The largest bees always had the 
longest tongues and usually had the 
largest honey stomachs. Bees so equipped 
were enabled to bring their loads of nec- 
tar from the fields with a minimum ex- 
penditure of energy, and consequently 
lived longer. The result of increasing the 
possible working hours of bees in a col- 
ony is equivalent to increasing the pop- 
ulation of that colony. Small bees with 
large honey stomachs stored creditable 
amounts of honey but had a high death 
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rate. Large bees with small stomachs had 
death rate and stored little 
honey. In other words, there was a direct 
correlation and 
length of life. 


a low very 


between energy spent 

If it is not possible to measure the phy- 
sical characteristics of the bees, the same 
results may be obtained by always se- 
lecting breeding queens from those colo- 
nies which have stored the largest amounts 


of honey, since the bees in such colonies 
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always excel in their physical character- 
istics. 

It must be acknowledged that while we 
can not change the nature of bees nor any 
of the principles of bee behavior, we can, 
by acquainting ourselves with these prin- 
ciples and by applying practices which 
will be in accord with them, do a great 
deal toward preventing schemes from go 
ing “agley.” 

Raynham Center, Massachusetts. 
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In. the “Package-Bee (ountry 
E. R. Root 


Northern, Beekeepers cAre Invited to Visit Under Balmy Southern. 
Skies When. North Land is Cold 


A National Congress of Beekeepers at 
Valdosta, Georgia, sometime next winter 
It all depends on whether the 
American Honey Producers’ League and 
the American Honey Institute decide to- 
accept the invitation of the Southern Con- 
ference to join with them at Valdosta next 
winter. 

At this writing, January 29, I am in this 
southern city. I came here to see what it 
had to offer and whether it could take care 
of, we will say, 500 beekeepers from the 
various states in the Union. Why 500? Be 
cause many beekeepers of the North for 


-may be. 


years have been asking questions about 
this Southland that has been shipping bees 
and queens by the hundreds of thousands 
to them. They have been looking longingly 
toward this land of sunshine and of beau 
tiful balmy weather during those times 
the North 


when is cold and uninviting. 


Many would have visited this winter para 


} 


ee oe 


dise before, but the cost was prohibitive. 
But better 
what is more, good conerete and macadam 
roads reach every portion of the South. 
Valdosta, Georgia, is in the very heart of 
these intersecting roads. 


Good Roads and Light Car Make Trans- 
portation Inexpensive 


now times are coming, and 


It is now possible with a light automo 
hile to travel from the North to the South 
for from a cent to two cents a mile fos oil 
and gas. Wayside camps with their cabins 
and rooms at tourists’ homes along these 
hard roads provide lodging for 50 cents a 
person. 

A light Studebaker, about the size of a 
a Chevrolet, brought Mrs. Root 
und me with enough baggage to last us 
three months, for 14% cents a Tire 
wear with the balloon type on these good 


Ford or 
mile. 


roads add only one-eighth of a cent mor 











Fig. 1.—One of the Puett Company’s apiaries among the pines in southern Georgia. 
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These figures have been verified by me on 
several trips. 

But you say they do not cover first cost 
on the machine. True, but every beekeeper 
who has outyards, must have a machine, 
and his overhead will be assessed whether 
he uses his car on a southern trip or not. 

Lodging and Meals at Little Expense 

Beekeepers can visit the South for 
about one-third of what it would have 
cost a few years ago. Valdosta has about 
the finest of winter camps with their cab 
ins, that can be found anywhere in the 
country. Mrs. Root and I have been stop 
ping for several days at the Pines Camp, 
just a mile out of Valdosta. We have a 
heated cabin with sleeping room, a show 
er bath, toilet, and kitchenette, where we 
can eat and sleep just as we do at home, 
all for $1.50 per day, or for $1.00 a day 
for one week. Food costs us no more than 
at home. Where 


groups, they can get lodging for 50 cents 


beekeepers come in 
per person, or one can bring his tent and 
have shower and 


toilet for 25 cents per 
day. 

Meals at the restaurants can be had for 
from 25 to 50 cents. Opposite our camp is 
another one where heated cabins with 
bath ean be had for $1.00 per day. Tour- 
about the same—that is, 
two to a bed for 50 eents each. In addi 
tion to all this, hotel accommodations can 
he had for from $1.00 to $2.50 for two to 
a room. 

Beekeeping in the South 

Mr. G. G. Puett is the live-wire secre 
tary of the Southern Conference, which 
Southern States. J. G. 


ists’ rooms eost 


embraces all the 
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Fig. 2.—G. G. Puett (left) and J. G. Rossman, 
manager of the Puett Company’s queen and 
package business. 


Puett & Son operated first in Colorado and 
later moved to 
the father, J. G. Puett, died a few years 
Puett has The 
Puett Company, with J. G. Rossman as 
manager of the queen-rearing and pack 


Moultrie, Georgia. Since 


ago, G. G, operated as 


Fig. 2.) 


age-bee business. (See The com 
pany has over 2000 colonies run for honey 
and package bees and 700 nuclei for queen 
rearing. 

When the price of queens and package 
bees dropped down to a point less than 
that at which they could be produced, dé. 
G. Puett & Son dropped out of that end of 
the business and confined their operations 
to the production of extracted honey. But 
since the marketing 
agreement has been adopted, with a fair 


new package-bee 








\ 














Fig. 3.—The Puett Company’s warehouse in Moultrie, Ga. This store building is filled with supers 


and other equipment used in operating 2000 colonies of bees, operated for honey and package bees. 
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price range they will go back into the 
business of producing queens and pack- 
age bees, and, of course, continue to pro- 
duce extracted honey. 

Their honey, a blend of gallberry, black 
gum( tupelo), and some holly, has a nice 
that well with biscuits and 
free titi, 


flavor goes 


bread. when from 


Gallberry, 











Fig. 4.—The Puett orchard comb-package. One 
with open screen as for shipment is shown at the 
right. The package at the left has the panels 
and cover in place as arranged in the orchard. 


looks and tastes very much like the best 
grades of white clover. In fact, I told J. 
J. Wilder at Waycross, Georgia, that it 
would pass for such, as the flavor is so 
nearly the same. The Puett Company has 
a market all the honey that it can 
produce. 

Development of the Orchard Package 

Their warehouse, shown in Fig. 3, with 
Mr. Puett and Mr. Rossman out in front, 
town. It is filled 


for 


is a store building in 








Fig. 5.—The Puett combless package. Both sides 
and ends are covered with screen in this type 
of cage. 


with empty supers containing combs and 
equipment ready for the crop when it 
comes. 

In the building my attention was drawn 
to their 5-pound orchard package (Fig. 
4.) It is large enough to take 5 regular 
combs containing some honey. Mr. Puett 
said that package bees without combs are 
not nearly so active in pollinating the 
blossoms and that those with a little brood 
in all stages in these combs will send the 
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bees out to the trees more freely than 
where there is no such incentive. 

By studying Fig. 4, it will be noted 
that the package has wire cloth on the 
sides and holes on the top also covered 
with wire cloth. When the package is put 

















Fig. 6.—The Puett residence at Moultrie, Ga. 


into the orchard, wooden panels are pro 
vided to the both on the 
sides and on top. The plug closing the en 


eover sereen 
trance is pulled when the bees are ready 
to go to the orchard trees. 

Puett 
combless package. Ventilation is provided 
at the ends as well as at the sides. Others 
use solid ends but provide the necessary 
ventilation by making the cage longer, 


In Fig. 5 we have the regular 


thus inereasing the amount of side venti 
lation. 





Fig. 7.—Mr. and Mrs. Puett with their son, 
Garnett. 


I always think that a man’s success de- 
pends in no small degree upon the one he 
has chosen for his life companion. Mr. 
Puett seems to be very happy in his 
choice. In Fig. 7 we are shown the better 
half and the little boy, who is a chip off 
the old block. 


Valdosta, Georgia. 
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BEE CULTURE 


‘Wild Raspberry and “Buckwheat ‘Regions 


Jack Deyell 
Manager of The A. I. Root Company Apiaries 


wo Jmportan~ Small Beekeeping “Regions Which cAre Within. 
the» Boundaries of the» Plover “Region 


To continue the study of differences in 
beekeeping regions in the United States, 
begun in the previous issue, there are, in 
the white clover and alsike region, at least 
two restricted regions worthy of consider 
ation. 

The Wild Red Raspberry Region 

The first of these, the wild red rasp- 
berry region, occurs in the northern part 
of the southern peninsula of Michigan as 
indicated on the map, page 92 of the Feb- 
ruary, 1934, issue of Gleanings in 
Culture. There other raspberry re- 
gions of lesser importance in northern 
New York, Pennsylvania, New England, 
and Wisconsin. 

It was in this northern Michigan rasp 
berry region that I had my first experi- 
ence in commercial beekeeping. Before go 
ing there I knew practically nothing about 
that region. I had much to learn. In fact, 
a part of a honey crop was lost the first 
year by not having supers ready in time 
for the raspberry honey flow which usu- 
ally begins about June 10. * 

Here is one short chapter from my Mich- 
igan experience. On May 11, I bought 210 
colonies from a comb-honey producer near 
Traverse City. The bees had to be moved 


3ee 


are 





| 






eight miles by train and six 
wagon to a new location. As I decided to 
produce extracted honey, extracting su 
pers, frames, foundation had to 
bought, shipped, and assembled. An old 
Ford touring car was converted into a 
truck, an old granary was made into a 
honeyhouse, and an old house was trans- 
formed into living quarters for my wife 
and me during the summer months. 

The honey flow started with a bang. 
Many a night my wife and I worked until 
eleven o’clock by kerosene lamp light put- 
ting full sheets of foundation into frames 
ready to put on the bees next day. It is a 
peculiar feeling to hear the roar of bees 
bringing in nectar and to realize that they 
do not have sufficient storage space. Of 
course, the bees swarmed. One day I saw 
six swarms out at once. Even though we 


miles by 


and be 


did loose a part of a crop, the experience 
was valuable. We were ready for the hon 
ey flow the following season. 
Some Characteristics of the Red Raspberry 
Region 

So luxuriant is the growth of the wild 
red raspberry that it is almost impossible 
to walk among them. Some raspberry canes 
are ten or twelve feet in length. The blos- 





One of Prof. R. H. Kelty’s out-apiaries in the raspberry region of northern Michigan. 
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soms appear first on the top end, then in 
stalk. I 


blossoms on the 


succession down the have seen 


ripe berries and same 
cane. The blossoms are pendant which pro 
tects the nectar from the rain. Bees work 
from early morning until dark, even when 
falls to 70 


| have even seen bees working raspberry 


the mereury Fahrenheit, and 


during a light rain at a temperature of 
68°, believe it or not. The raspberry honey 
flow lasts about four weeks and sometimes 
longer. delicious 
flavor 
If you want to get a real thrill, visit a 
large apiary in the raspberry region dui 
ing a good honey flow. Unfortunately, good 


Raspberry honey is of 


and is almost as white as clover. 


raspberry locations are comparatively 
short lived, due to the plants being crowd 
ed out by other plants of minor impor 
tance for nectar. 


Intelligent Apiary Management Necessary 


In this region there are many early 
blooming nectar and pollen plants to 
stimulate spring brood rearing. During 


early May the woods are white with what 
is called pin cherry. Very populous colo 
this 
weak 


nies may store some surplus from 


source. However, colonies that are 
in early spring do not build up to normal 


strength in time for the raspberry honey 





Buckwheat is an important honey plant in the United States only in a few restricted regions 
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therefore, 


flow. It is, 
have strong colonies in early spring and 
to have such colonies, there must be good 


very necessary to 


prolific queens, ample stores and protee 
tion against the cold. 
The Buckwheat Region 

It is estimated that buckwheat honey 
constitutes about 3 per cent of all honeys 
produced in the United States. As shown 
on the map in the February issue, the 
buckwheat region is mainly in southern 
New York and northern Pennsylvania, al- 
though there is a considerable acreage in 
western Maryland, West Virginia, Michi- 
gan, and Ontario, Canada. 

Management for Buckwheat Honey 

Buckwheat thrives on thin, poor land 
and on acid soil. It secretes nectar at its 
best when nights are cool and days are 
hot, and nectar secretion is usually stop 
ped when the temperature drops below 
i0° 

In some parts of this region a crop of 
clover honey is secured during June and 
July, before the buckwheat honey flow 
starts about August 15. In such regions 
colonies are usually populous and ready 
to take full advantage of the buckwheat. 

In other parts of the region there is no 
major honey flow of any consequence dur 
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ing June and July, therefore, buckwheat 
constitutes the major source of nectar. In 
such regions it is difficult to have colonies 
in the pink of condition for the buck- 
wheat honey flow, because, as a rule, colo- 
nies that are strong in the spring reach 
their peak of strength about the first week 
of June, too early for buckwheat. 
Dividing Strong Colonies 

Some beekeepers, in localities just de 
scribed, divide strong colonies in early 
June, giving the queenless divisions young 
laying queens. As a rule, there is enough 
nectar coming in to enable the divisions 
to build up to colonies of normal strength 
during the intervening seven or eight 
weeks before the buckwheat starts. In the 
ease of shortage of nectar, feeding is nec 
essary. 
Bees Cross During Buckwheat Honey Flow 

Buckwheat, as a rule, begins yielding 
nectar about 9 a. m. and stops about one 
or two o’clock. It seems that the bees get 
peeved because the honey flow stops so 
early in the day. The worst stinging I ever 
received was during a buckwheat honey 
flow. One morning before the bees started 
to work I very innocently raised the cover 
of a populous colony. Those bees poured 
out of that hive in mass formation and 
literally covered me from head to foot, 
stinging right through my clothing. My 
smoker wasn’t working well so I made a 
hasty retreat to a clump of bushes. That 
was the only time I was ever driven from 
an apiary. 

European Foulbrood Prevalent 

It seems that European foulbrood is 
very prevalent in buckwheat regions, also 
that this disease is an enemy of weak and 
hybrid colonies. It is highly important, 
therefore, to maintain populous colonies 
and pure stock for best results in the 
buckwheat region. 

Goldenrod Common in Clover Region 

Before leaving the white-elover and al 
sike region it seems only fair to make 
some reference to goldenrod, which is 
quite prevalent throughout this region. 
According to Lovell in his book, “Honey 
Plants of North America,” there are 
about 85 described species of goldenrod 
confined chiefly to North America. Fifty 
species occur north of Tennessee and east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Characteristics of Goldenrod 

Goldenrod is an important honey plant 
throughout most of the New England 
States; in fact, it frequently is the chief 
source of nectar, especially when the clo- 
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vers fail. It also yields well in some other 
portions of the clover region. However, 
in the best of the clover region, as indi- 
cated by the shaded part of the above- 
mentioned map, the goldenrods yield very 
little nectar. 

Goldenrod honey when properly ripened 
is thick and yellow in color like the blos- 
som. Many prefer it to other honeys, al- 
though the flavor is somewhat strong. 
When the honey flow is rapid, the hives 
give off a rather offensive odor. Beekeep- 
ers frequently write during the golden- 
rod honey flow that they are sure their 
bees have foulbrood because they smell it 
in the apiary, when, as a matter of fact, 
it is the odor of nectar from goldenrod. 

Some claim that goldenrod honey is not 
good winter food for bees. It has been our 
experience that it is suitable for winter 
properly ripened. Goldenrod 
comes rather late in the season, during 
September, and, therefore, serves to stock 
the hives for winter as brood rearing ta- 
pers off in the fall. 

Some are telling us that goldenrod hon- 
ey is a cure for hay fever. If this is a 
fact, it may be held at a premium in the 
near future. 

Asters Common in Clover Region 

In practically all of the clover region, 
various species of aster are found. They 
bloom late in the fall and as a rule se 
crete nectar better after a light frost. As 
ter honey is light in color when it is not 


stores if 


mixed with other fall honeys. 

Some say that aster honey is unfit for 
winter bee food. Others say it makes good 
winter stores. In my opinion much de 
pends on weather conditions during the 
aster flow. If cold weather follows the 
aster honey flow, bees may not have a 
chance to properly ripen the honey, and 
thus it may be bad for bees in the North 
during a cold winter. Properly ripened 
aster honey is suitable for winter stores. 

The white field aster is one of the most 
common species. It yields nectar freely, 
especially during warm days following 
cool nights. Occasionally some surplus is 
secured, but, as a rule, the bees fill the 
combs in the brood chambers as the brood 
emerges. 

Asters appear to be at their best in the 
southwestern part of the clover region, es 
pecially in northern Kentucky, Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, although they occur 


throughout this region in the United 


States as well as in Canada. 
Medina, Ohio. 
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ee From the Field of Experience - 








SIMPLIFIED EXTRACTING 


Uncappng and Extracting Without Re- 
moving Combs from Supers 


For sometime I have had the idea that 
extracted honey production could be sim- 
plified and thus made much easier and 
less costly. With this end in view, I have 
converted 500 comb-honey supers into 
fixed-comb extracting supers by nailing 
split top-bars and bottom-bars crosswise 
of the supers and filling with heavy foun- 
dation. We had about 150 of these filled 
with honey this last poor season. 

Just how could uncap fixed 
combs we did not know, but finally hit 
upon using a three-eighths inch auger fix- 
ed in a chuck on the end of a flexible 
shaft driven by a small motor. The supers 
were set on end over a tub so that a good 
view could be had between the combs. It 
was an easy matter to direct the fast 
whirling auger between the combs and do 
a good job of uncapping. Perhaps a tool 
with a sharp corner would answer better 
than an auger. After uncapping, the su- 
pers were set into an improvised extractor 


we these 


which held four supers. The honey was 
extracted as perfectly as if it had been 
in frames. 

[ believe that this method of extracting 
supers can be perfected so that there will 
be many frames. The 
first cost will he The crop can be 
handled much and easier. No es 
capes or exeluders are the 


advantages over 
less. 
faster 
needed since 
bees can easily be jarred out of them. 

In the extracting room, supers are han 
dled instead of frames. The uncapping is 
easy and fast. The extractor is easily and 
quickly The cap 
pings are as readily drained as when a 


loaded and unloaded. 
knife is used for uncapping. A lot of cap 
pings come out of the extractor with the 
honey but this is easily separated. A spe- 
cial extractor holding 16 or 20 supers is 
needed but need not be costly. 

On foulbrood, | 
believe from 


American 
should 
using brood combs in extracting supers. 
bad 


account of 


that we get away 


Demareeing is with 


Also 
foulbrood prevalent. 

I would like to see others try out this 
method and improve it. Civilization and 
the times 


practice 


better honey at less 


- 


demand 


cost. We must work with this in view, 
even if have to 
equipment.—F. 
New York. 


we some of our 


Fayetteville, 


scrap 
W. Lesser, 


—. A oo 


QUEENLESS BEES STEAL EGGS 
A Smart Trick When a Colony Finds It 
self Hopelessly Queenless 
In the December issue of the Bee World 
(page 138) there is a discussion of whether 
bees carry eggs from one place to another 
and there rear them into adult bees. Ref- 
erence is made to an article in the Sep- 
tember issue of the American Bee Journal 
written by A. H. Pering, who states that 
he saw a bee take a newly-laid egg and 
carry it to an empty cell, leaving it in 

place on the bottom. 

This brings to mind an experience that 
I had several years ago. This was before | 
had learned the modern way of getting 
grafted cells started. At that time I made 
colonies queenless, then after three or 
four days I destroyed their natural cells 
and gave them a bar of grafted cells to 
be passed along to the cell-building colo- 
nies 24 hours later. 

It occasionally happened that natural 
queen-cells with eggs in them were found 
in these colonies after all of the brood in 
the hive was sealed, and I wondered where 
those eggs came from. Two of these cells 
were overlooked, and in both instances 
queens that black emerged from 
them. Every colony in the yard was head 
ed with purely mated Italian queens ex 
cept one light nucleus. In this I had an 
imported Carniolan queen. It was claimed 
at that time that Carniolan bees did not 
guard their hives as securely as did th 
Italians, and I wondered if the eggs were 
not being stolen from this nucleus. To 
satisfy my curiosity I allowed a few cells 
started under these conditions to mature, 
and in every instance they produced vir 
gins resembling the Carniolan queen. Is it 
not reasonable to believe that the pilfer 
ing bees were following the line of least 
resistance ? 

At another time I removed one frame 
of brood with adhering bees and queen 
from a colony and gave a frame of foun 
dation in place of it. On examining this 


were 
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colony a few days later, I found queen- 
cells with eggs in them built on this foun- 
dation.—Mell Pritchard, Medina, Ohio. 


—a2 A Oo 


TRANSFERRING BEES FROM TREE 
The Bee-escape Method Made to Work Out 
According to Schedule 


Last August on discovering bees flying 
in and out of a knot-hole high up in a 
beech tree, 1 decided to try the plan given 
in the A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture 
for transferring the bees. 





_ 








A hive containing a frame of brood was placed 
close to the hole in the tree. 


First, I nailed a couple of braces to the 
tree in order to support a bee hive with 
the entrance as close as possible to the 
two-inch knot-hole in the tree. In this hive 
[ place a queen on a comb of brood and 
honey and filled up the space with frames 
containing full sheets of foundation. | 
nailed a small funnel of wire cloth around 
the hole in the tree and at the small end 
put a hee escape so that the bees could 
come out but could not find their way back 
into the cavity of the tree. 

In a little while there was a great com 
motion for the bees were plainly lost. By 
afternoon there was a great cluster of 
them on the front of the hive but they 
did not seem to be going in. The next 
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day all of them were inside the hive and 
they were flying in and out apparently 
well satisfied with the change. More and 
more bees kept coming out of the tree and 


joining with those in the hive. 


Late in September I thought they had 
been in the hive long enough so I took off 
the bee escape, removed the wire cloth to 
see what would happen. It was not long 








The tree was cut in November when it was 
found that the colony in the hive had carried 
home most of the honey. 


before the bees started down into the 
tree again and began carrying the honey 
into the hive. By early November there 
were seven combs of honey in the hee 
hive, so I lowered it to the ground and 
put it in a winter case. 

In November I cut down the tree and 
then sawed through the trunk about two 
feet each side of the former entrance. 
When I split open the section, I found the 
bees had taken practically all of the hon 
ey out of the combs, not much over a 
pound being left.—Carl Rau, Medina, 
Ohio. 


— Ao 
DANGEROUS KIND OF PUBLICITY 


Also a Story of a Farmer Who Tasted His 
Bees 


One page 50 January issue of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, C. H. Gilbert mentions 
using honey as label paste. I tried this a 
number of years ago but found that, in 
damp weather, the labels would not stay 
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on well, as the honey would become thin 
from absorbing moisture from the air. | 
have, however, on several occasions used 
fruit jam, made from peach or apricot, 
with good results. When no other paste is 
at hand this will be found to serve very 
well. 

A tale about a bee inspector of a neigh- 
horing county runs like this: Mr. Inspee- 
tor went to visit a fellow farmer who 
kept bees. The inspector asked a number 
of questions, in regard to the farmer’s 
bees, but received only indirect, sarcastic 
answers. Growing impatient, the inspector 
finally asked, “How are your bees, are 
they very sweet?” “Don’t know,” replied 
the farmer, “I haven’t tasted them!” At 
this reply the inspector reached down to 
a hive for a bee (a drone) which he put 
in his mouth, and went through chewing 
motions, exclaiming that it was not so bad. 
The farmer’s eyes began to bulge and the 
inspector repeated the operation with an- 
other drone, this time saying, “Why! they 
are quite sweet, they ought to be making 
a lot of honey.” Dumbfounded how the in- 
spector could tell, the farmer put a bee in 
his mouth to have a taste, but did not 
pick a drone. A howl and a few jumps by 
the farmer and the inspector was left 
alone. 

A large pile of five and ten pound pails 
of fine, water white honey was stacked in 
a conspicuous place on the floor of a gro- 
cery store, in a nearby city. The grocer 
was enjoying a large volume of trade, as 
was also the beekeeper who had spent 
years in building up the trade, while the 
customers were enjoying the fine qualities 
of honey. 

In the daily newspaper appeared an 
item to the effect that the bees of a num 
ber of beekeepers in the vicinity had be 
come afflicted with foulbrood, and that in 
some cases the beekeeper had lost two 
thirds of his bees from the disease, and 
that to combat the malady many hives 
had to be burned. The effect of this pub- 
licity was great and instantaneous. The 
consumer, on reading it, formed the idea 
that the honey, being contaminated with 
the disease germs, would transmit the dis- 
ease to any one that would eat it. Honey 
became a horrible word, and a number of 
nasty questions were put to the grocer, 
who was in direct line of fire. The care 
fully built up trade was ruined. The gro 
cer was left with a large stock of unsale 
able honey on hand, which had to be put 
into the storage room at the back. 
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How many years will it take to convince 
consumers that honey is good to 
eat? The result of this and similar pub- 
licity may be permanent with some indi- 
viduals, whieh would be for a lifetime. Is 
it not time for the beekeepers, the inspec 
included, to abstain from any 
disease discussion of whatever nature, in 


these 


tors bee- 
public outside the beekeeping fraternity? 

G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colorado. 

—- A oe 

POINTERS ON SELLING HONEY 

Selling Direct to Housewives by Showing 
Samples of Various Flavors 

ae oe fF Mr. W. R. Dan 
ielson have the selling of honey worked 
out to a fine art. In the picture they are 
with their trays, which contain 
samples of several kinds of honey and one 
container holding toothpicks, with which 
they administer a sample. Larger trays, 
having a capacity of ten samples are 
sometimes pressed into use. 

Mr. Fletcher, on the right, started sell- 
ing honey in California at the age of six- 
teen. He sold honey for three years. Now 
at the age of 23 he is back in the game 
again. He is well posted on his product, 
appreciates its possibilities, and is thor- 
oughly sold on it. Having faith in the ar 
ticle one is attempting to sell is a primary 
requisite of good salesmanship. These gen 
tlemen never resort to high-pressure sales 
manship to sell honey for them. They sell 
honey as any good salesman might sell 
various other articles, presenting its good 
points, comparative food values, uses, and 
possibilities. 

Before the they 
make sure that the lid of the first sample 
is not fastened but rests lightly on the jar, 
so that it may be removed instantly upon 
the opening of the door. With a pleasant 
“Good morning” or “Good afternoon,” he 
informs Mrs. Housewife that he is selling 


Fletcher and 


shown 


approaching house, 


honey. “I have orange, clover, basswood, 


raspberry, alfalfa, sage, buckwheat, cot 
and honey.” He _ then 


takes a toothpick and presents her with a 
small taste. He may offer a sample of each 


ton, smartweed 


one or any choice she may designate. 
Perhaps many will ask, “Why bothe: 
with so many different kinds.” These men 
travel, selling honey in large and small 
towns. Tastes differ and their prospectiv« 
customers may desire several kinds of hon 
ey, possibly having lived in other locali 
ties and having become accustomed to and 
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preferring certain kinds. In having such 
variety a greater number of sales are 
made. 

More often than not, the first words of 
the prospective customer are, “Why, I 
thought honey was honey! I didn’t know 
there different 


aroused her interest and he has a good 


were kinds.” This has 
chanee of selling to her as he is so well 
equipped to do. “Yes, indeed there are,” 
Mr. Fletcher assures her. “The kind and 
flavor of honey depends upon the flowers 
from which the bees gathered the neetar. 
Since there are so many sources of neetar, 
there are, of course, many flavors of hon 
ey. The milder honeys, such as orange, 
clover, sage and alfalfa, are fine for use 
in salads, sauces, sandwiches and fruits. 
The dark honeys, such as smartweed and 
buekwheat are excellent in gingerbread, 
fruit cakes, and steamed suet puddings.” 

Or, far from being interested, she may 
declare, “I don’t like honey.” Perhaps she 
has eaten strong flavored honey. From his 
Fletcher 


stands an exeellent chance of finding one 


wide selection of samples Mr. 


suitable. So he suggests that she trv or 
ange or clover. Some sage! has proclaimed, 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing.” And indeed a taste will many times 
sell the hesitating one. 

Many times the woman complains that 
the last honey she bovght has granulated 
so she is not sure of honey being pure. 
Misleading articles and malicious adver- 
tising are responsible for much of this 
belief. So he informs her that this is not 
an indication of impurity, that all honey 
has a tendency to granulate, and tells her 
how to properly liquefy it again. 

The three above objections are the most 
frequently met and the hardest to over- 
come, as any one who has had experience 
in marketing can appreciate. These men 
are ready to meet and overcome them. 

So much salesmanship need not be ex 
pended on each call for many people know 
honey and just the kind they desire. But 
we have to contend with the difficult ones, 
too. These boys eall at the house, take or 
ders and deliver later, thus avoiding hav 
ing to buy a peddler’s license. 

The boys are clean and neat appearing, 
the trays are attractive and impressive 
and the honey delivered always true to 


sample. These are good pointers to ob 
serve in building up a business. They han 
dle only a superior grade of honey. For 
upon repeat business their livelihood de- 


pends. 


IN 
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learned that a 
fairly sure way to antagonize a prospective 


have 


These 


gentlemen 


buver is to start in by saving you have the 
best honey on earth. Their customers may 


have lived in various parts of the world 








R. Danielson and L. V. Fletcher with their 
samples of honey. 


and have a most decided preference for a 
certain kind of honey. Though Mr. Fleteh 
er ois) an enthusiast, he 


orange honey 


never risks losing a sale by maintaining 
it is the only honey. However, he always 
mentions orange honey first, for he has 
found that it sells very readily. People as 
sociate it with sunshine and flowers and 
it makes a good impression. Clover hon 
eys, they find, are a close seeond. 

They carry a sample of granulated hon 
ey, having an occasional call for it. Some 
women prefer this for children as it is 
easier for them to handle, resulting in no 
unpleasant. stickiness. 

These young men prefer to work togeth 
er, Sharing expenses and running a friend- 
lv sort of competition to pep each other 
much lower than 
when Mr. Fletcher first began to sell hon- 


up. Though prices are 


ey, both men still believe there is good 
money to be made selling nature’s oldest 
sweet.—Mrs. 


3enj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 
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I deluded myself into thinking I was 
going to spend the winter on the banks 
of the grand old St. Lawrence, where it 
would be mild, all winter, but, oh, me! 
I’ve long since discovered my mistake. 
Such a winter! The coldest old timers can 
ever remember! And with the mercury so 
low here, what must it be up home! 

I am surely worrying about my _ bees. 
Not because of the cold alone, but be- 
cause of the changeableness of the weath- 
er. Between the zero spasms, we have 
springlike sunshine and rain. In the se- 
vere -weather, my little winged ladies 
will be eating, gorging perhaps, to keep 
up the heat supply, then in the warm 
days they will be restless and uneasy, 
their tummies uncomfortably full. 

I have that 
shortage of the honey supply. One eve 
ning we had hot tea, and 
honey-boy voiced a yearning for honey 
to go with them to make the meal com- 
plete. In the smaller stores I found one 
part pail of dark honey, and no clover 
honey at all. This proved to be a very 
inferior honey, not buckwheat, but a mix- 
ture of everything else of poor flavor. 
Such honey wouldn’t even sell up home. 


proved there is a real 


biscuits for 


This city is not by any means a “dry” 
city, nor have I seen many intoxicated 
people except in the holiday season. | 
a bootlegger getting away with 
He must have been 


did see 
his goods in a hurry. 
warned of an impending raid. And who 
do you suppose helped him? Honesty 
makes me answer though I blush for my 
sex. I have always proudly stated, “Just 
let the women settle the temperance 
question, and you’ll see how 
country will be bone-dry.” Now like the 
eanny Scot, “I hae me doots.” A woman 
in a big ear took that load of bootleg 
whiskey and scuttled away with it, riv 


soon the 


erward. 

And while we are talking about whis 
key, I must tell you how T saw the com 
ing of the new year ushered in. A party of 
Scotchmen went from home, 
among their friends, each fortified by a 
bottle with “mair than a wee drap for 
the marnin’.” They drank to the health 
and happiness of those of each home, as 
they passed along. Now I’ve found the an 
swer to two more conundrums. 

lst. When is a Scotchmen liberal? 
Ans. When he is tight. 


home to 
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2nd. When is a Scotchmen tight? 

Ans. When everyone else is liberal. 

Now joking aside, surely this city is 
no fit place for spinsters or female work 


ers, even honeybees.—Spinster Jane. 


— EA OS 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS . 


A good share of the honey which I pro 
duce is sold at retail to tourists passing 
through, and to summer residents in th 
along the lake shore. The 
localities are well looked after by ped 
dlers who eall at the houses. That 
appealed to Taking 
tion the time taken and expense incurred, 


subdivisions 


neve! 
me. into considera 
I decided that by giving my customers a 
better grade of honey I would get a good 
lot of missionary work done by patrons 
who buy our honey; and it works. 

It is the custom among many producers 
of extracted honey to leave the honey in 
the storage tanks for several days afte: 
extracting when a large part of the aroma 
escapes. I did that, also, before I 
old enough to know better. Now, afte: 
straining the honey into the tanks I skim 
off the top, and when the tank is full, | 
draw the honey into 30-pound pails at 
onee and put the covers on. I aim to get it 
into the pails the same 
tracted. By testing the flavor of this hon 
ey alongside that exposed for even a few 
days, anyone who loves the delicious fla 
vor of a well ripened article in which th 
to be em 


was 


day it is ex 


aroma is retained will not fail 
phatie in his decision. 

The American Honey Institute seems to 
be doing splendid work for the beekeep 
ers in the Republic to the south of us. So 
far I have been unable to get even on 
commercial baker to use honey in bread 
or cakes. As far as I am able to judge, 
the fault is not with the owners of the 
baking establishments, but with the fore 
men of the works. 

In regard to the old custom of 
quilts over the frames in place of honey 
well gone into 


using 


hoards, these have pretty 
the discard. The honey board is so mueh 
more convenient that, as far as I know, 
there are very few commercial beekeepers 
who use them. I winter almost entirely on 
honey and use the food-chamber, but if 
further stores are 1%” hole in 
the thin cover makes a handy arrange 
ment through which the bees can get at 
a ten-pound pail feeder turned over the 
hole.—J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway, Ontario. 


needed a 
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Some of my read- 
ers may remember 
’enry. He used to be 
my official joke tes- 
ter but resigned be- 
eause he ran out of 
material, so he said. 
He paid me a visit 
the other day and 
said that he was out of a 
money, coal, groceries, clothing, gasoline, 
driver’s well, to 
make it short he was out of everything it 


job, out of 


auto- license, license 
is possible for a human being to be out of 
except his happy smile. I asked him about 
the payments on his radio, his electric re 
range. He 
“Oh, they came and got those a long time 
ago.” 

[ thought it was time to lecture ’enry 


frigerator and electric said, 


on his extravagance, so I said:“ ’enry, you 
are like the grasshopper we used to read 
about in the third reader. You sang and 
ate everything while the singing and eat 
ing was good and now when winter is on, 
you, like the grasshopper, are hungry. Why 
don’t you take the example of the honey- 
bee and when the harvest is on lay up a 
supply for winter?” 

He replied, “Now, don’t you know you 
‘ave it all wrong about this grass’opper 
and bee stuff? It’s the life of the grass’op 
per for The 
sense. It is ’appy and sings while it ’as a 
chance. They tell me it sings with its ’ind 
Well, better sing with your ’ind 
legs than not to sing at all. Now, take the 
hee you are talking about. Just where does 


me. grass’opper has some 


legs. 


it get, anyway? The bee works like th: 
very dickens all the time and lays up a 
lot of ’oney it never gets a taste of. Eith 
er some one steals it, or, after it is dead, 
some other bees eat it. Now, I know a 
man just like the bee. He worked hard all 
his life and laid up a lot of money. He 
died and left it to his no account boy.” 

“His son ate it, then, I 
asked. 

“No, he never, for he drank it 


suppose?” | 


all, that 
is w’at he done and that is why I am fo: 
that grass’opper, for he is so very hopti 
mistic.”’ 

enry insisted that since he had lost ev 
erything he had nothing to worry about 
and nothing to do except to be “ ‘appy.” 

\ few years ago another neighbor call 
ed. For convenience let us eall him Bill, 
which is short for bilious. I was working 
in the flower garden planting dahlia bulbs 
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when he asked, 
“What are you 
planting there, sweet 
potatoes ?” TIT told 
him I was planting 
dahlia bulbs, when 
he asked, “Are they 
good to eat.” I told 
him they were 
not to eat but were the bulbs or roots of 
flowers. He said, “Now listen to me, never 
plant anything you can’t eat. It is purely 
a waste of time.” I said, “Well, now, Bill, 
that depends upon how you are construct 
ed. If within you, you have a love for the 
beautiful, if you and a 
soul and an admiration for the beautiful 
things God 


have sentiment 


has given flowers. 
But if within you, you have nothing but 
a stomach, plant onions and potatoes.” 


us, plant 


He went home under the impression he 
had been insulted. 

That inimitable writer, Wode 
house, in one of his stories, tells of a man 


English 


who became wealthy as a fish merchant. 
His son inherited the business but refused 





‘*What are you planting there, sweet potatoes?’’ 


to be a fish merchant. He relates that the 
way to tell a fresh fish from a stale one is 
by the appearanee of its eyes. He says, “To 
gaze forever into the eyes of dead fish is 
not an ennobling occupation.” So he turn 
ed to other work, although he could have 
made millions as a fish merchant. 
I believe we beekeepers should have 
enry’s happy optimism although we might 
not wish to adopt his grasshopper philoso- 
phy. In the case of Bill we need to plant 
onions and potatoes but let’s have a flower 
hed also, So let us as beekeepers be happy 
with our bees and be glad we do not have 
to “gaze forever into the eyes of dead 
(Contined on page 171.) 
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From North, East, 


West and South () 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.-Yes, we 
had a most glorious rain January 1, but 
only a sprinkle since. It is one of the warm- 
est winters on record in southern Califor 
nia. While the country shows green, there 
is not as much growth as one might ex- 
pect under the circumstances. 


\ eee tt te eee eee eee 


<< 


y Brood-chambers Are Honey-bound in Some 
‘ Localities with Honey from Eucalyptus. wv 
Boss PP > > > > > oe 8 ee 

Eucalyptus bloomed quite profusely in 
some parts and at the meeting in Santa 
Ana it was brought out that many hives 
were so filled with honey from eucalyptus 
that the queen had no room to expand the 
brood area sufficiently to get the colony 
ready for the orange honey flow. Several 
remedies were suggested, the most logical 
of which, to our way of thinking, was to 
place empty combs between the present 
brood and the frame containing pollen, 
thereby giving the queen a chance to ex 
pand and at the same time not spreading 
the cluster of bees or what little brood 
there might be in the hive. 

The subject of a beekeepers’ code was 
discussed in a minor way, but it seemed to 
be the opinion of those present that, until 
beekeepers are much better organized, lit 
tle could be done along these lines. The 
questions of supplies and the making of 
foundation discussed and prices 
quoted that were quite satisfactory. 


were 


At the meeting of beekeepers at River- 
side a sample branding iron to be attached 
to a blow toreh was displayed. It was pro- 
posed to have a series of numbers, the dif- 
ferent irons to be registered with the state 
inspector of apiaries. The idea seems to 
meet the approval of most of the beekeep 
ers as a means of identification in case of 
theft or the reclaiming of stolen property. 
Hive 


branded. It seems to be a step in the right 


bodies, supers and frames can be 
direction. 

Some who have been looking through 
their bees report that cases of European 
foulbrood are showing up. In some eases 
this will disappear if the honey flow is 
not too long in coming, but it is well at 
least to isolate the colonies that show any 
sign of this trouble as it can spread in an 
incredibly short time and much 


trouble. 


cause 


Honey prices remain about as in our last 
report. Buyers are ready to buy but put 
forth no special effort to get honey. Bees 
wax, if anything, is not as strong as two 
months ago.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Cali- 
fornia. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. One 
month ago beekeepers were telling us that 
this year’s honey crop was assured. Thirty 
days have changed their minds, and today 
they are looking forward to the next few 
weeks, hoping that the rainfall will at 
least come up to normal. Here in the Bay 
Region we have had so far, about eight 
inches—last year at this time nine inches. 
The normal is about sixteen inches. Some 
parts of the state are a little more fortu 
nate, but no part of northern California 
has had enough rain. It is true that our 
grass is green, flowers are blooming, and 
in the eucalyptus locations bees are build 
ing up rapidly. 

Some beekeepers are finding their bees 
short of stores. Being too sure of just what 
the winter would be, they did not leave 
enough honey. 

Inspection is showing good results, so 
far no European foulbrood or sacbrood 
has been reported and very little Ameri- 
can foulbrood. We account for this by the 
constant fight that has gone on by the bee 
keepers for the past four or five years. We 
have learned what watchful working will 
do when it is religiously followed. 


gente geben Otay cate : --< vf 
Queen Breeders and Package Producers ¥ 


¥ Are Much —_~ Because of Better ¥ 


¥ Prices and Good Prospects. ¥ 
> v 
Ly 3 5555555555>>5>5>5>>>>>>: i 


Business has just passed through the 
stage when men had coerced and 
compelled to co-operate. Among beekeep 
ers, our queen breeders and package pro 
ducers have set us an example. They have 
organized and already we receiving 
letters from beekeepers who are co-operat 
ing, telling us the satisfaction they feel 
so soon after organization. They are ex 
periencing a thrill from reading the ad 
vertisements in the bee journals for the 
first time in several years. Up in the pack 
age-bee territory beekeepers are in fint 
spirits. Orders are coming in at better 
prices, the rain conditions are better 


to be 


are 
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there, and indications point to the fruit 
blooming season coming right on time to 
give the bees a good start. 

Then we have reason to feel encouraged 
over the fact that so many of our beekeep 
ers who honestly believed they were be- 
ing wronged by our clean-up plan are now 
co-operating cheerfully with our inspec 
tors. H. M. Krebs, our leader of inspection, 
has his plans well laid for a successful 
campaign against disease.—Cary W. Hart 
man, Oakland, California. 


ARIZONA.-—Along the lower Gila Riv 
er bees are very short of stores generally, 
Due to a mild winter, they have used a 
large amount of honey. Buck brush is now 
in bloom here which furnishes the first 
nectar of the season. Cottonwood and wil- 
low will furnish an abundance of pollen 
this month over most of the state. 

It is too warm for this time of year, and 
one look for eold and 
which may do damage after brood rearing 
has started. I would prefer to see it cooler 
now and then turn warm in Mareh for 
ideal conditions for bees to build up for 


a honey flow. There would then be less 


ean snaps frosts 


danger of a sethack. 

We had light showers 
southern Arizona the 
January which will help out considerably, 
for we have had a long, dry spell. In 
some areas there is still a shortage of 
moisture for it did not rain enough to do 
much good. 

There is but little honey in the hands 
of producers. The only honey I know of is 
being held for a higher price, and from 
the way it looks a better price will be re- 
ceived for honey from now on. However, 
I know of only two or three producers 
who have honey on hand at this time. 
There is a fair demand for honey locally 
at all times, and by the time the new crop 
comes, last year’s honey should all have 
Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, 


over most of 


last three days of 


been moved. 


Arizona. 





WYOMING.—-Unusually warm weather 
continues and as I write, bees are snoop- 
ing about the windows of the office. There 
has been no sub-zero weather in this vicin- 
ity for over two and one-half months. The 
bee-eellars are too warm and the bees are 
noisy. Bees packed in tarred paper and in 
sawdust have been very active and have 
had many general flights during January. 

Unusually cold weather has prevailed in 
many sections of the country, but missed 
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this region entirely. This has been the 
mildest winter I have ever experienced. I 
am an ardent ski fan, but so far this win- 
ter I have not had a pair on. 

The ranges are dry and no snow is to 
be found except in the high mountains. 
The amount of snow there is far below 
normal and what accumulates between 
now and spring will be of little value for 
irrigation. Late snows do not store much 


water because they do not pack and, 
therefore, melt early in the spring. Thus 
the much needed moisture is lost in the 


spring floods. The situation is causing con 
siderable concern among the farmers and 
ranchers, An unusually wet spring might 
save the situation for the beekeepers, but 
at present, prospects for bee pasture are 
very 

A few ear lot inquiries have been re- 
ceived, but movement of honey from the 
state has been slow. There is very little 
honey left for export. Local sales,are be 


poor. 


ing pushed and considerable honey has 
been moved through local stores.—C. H. 
Gilbert, Laramie, Wyoming. 


TEXAS. 


an increasing drouth 


For two years there has been 
accompanied by a 
rise in mean temperature. This reached a 
the last day of*December, 1933, 
which ended the driest year for a quarter 
of a century. On January 3 the weather 
started in the other direction. During the 
remainder of January 5.45 inches of wa- 


climax 


ter fell accompanied by cloudy weather 
and high winds. Thirty degrees was the 
lowest temperature reached and the month 
shows 3.67° above normal and 3.4 inches 
of water above normal. No killing temper- 
during the winter until 
8, when the thermometer regis 


atures occurred 
January 
tered 31 
a honey crop in 1934 were extremely poor, 
but at the end of January prospects are 
about 110 per cent of normal. For three 
vears there has been no general blooming 
due to the lack of 


. In December, the prospects for 


of spring annuals 

ground moisture. 
tt 4444-€4 4444 4€44£€€4€44£444£46-7 
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Tae Honey Flow Continued Until Christ- 
mas in This Highly Favored Locality. 


b> > > > >> > > > > > > > oe > > > > > > > > > > 
Mr. S. E. MeGregor, well known over 


Texas and parts of New York State as a 
hee inspector, hecame one of the operators 
of the Holly-Linn Apiaries with head- 
quarters at Liberty, Texas. Mr. A. W. 
Bulay, also well known as a beekeeper and 
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educator, is the other member of the firm. 
Mr. McGregor that had a 
good honey and can not complain 
about the sales. He reports a flow of honey 
time. The 


has long predicted that east Texas would 


reports they 


crop 


right up to Christmas write! 


one day become the greatest honey pro 
Southwest, and this is 
that belief. East 


a sufficient amount 


ducing area of the 


just another 


proof of 
Texas is never without 
of rainfall to keep things growing, and it 
has the warmth of the gulf at hand to 


make an extremely long season 


The growing of itive plants for orna 
ment and bee pasturage is becoming ex 
tremely popul: Mr. EF. B. Faulkner, lo 
eated near Tyler, Texas, and W. P. Te 
rell of Jean, Texas, are much interested 
in growing plants for increasing their bee 
range. H. A. Victor cated near Taylo 
Texas, is building uy sweet-clover le 
cation by so ny s 1 34 lin the 
seep) places at 1 head of a large creel 
He is of the belief that } wo years 
he ean change pe oct into a fine 


one by adding sweet 


San Antonio, Texas. 


IDAHO...-To see it rain « Christmas 


day in this part of Idaho is m unu 
| understand fron liable authority that 
we have plenty of sne on our wait sheds 
in the mountains to insure wate for 
vution next summer which means a t to 
heekeepe rs ii well as farmers in this 
lev. 

On Januar 17 | examined eight colo 
nies and found them in very fine sl ape 


The eonsumption of stores has been ve 


light, contrary to what one would expeet 


for the mild weather we have been having 


and the number of flight days the bees 
have had. 
If we have a normal spring, beekeepers 


able to make a 25 per 


cent increase this spring, v 


in Idaho will be 
hich will mean 
a loss to the package-bee shippers of Cali 


fornia and the South. Unless I make a bad 


guess, there will not be many packages 
hought here this spring where we have 


had to buy 
up for winter loss of the last three years. 


many, yes, thousands, to mak« 


Beekeepers seem to be more optimistic 
than thev have for the past 
\lthough we are not 


been two or 
getting 


able to 
we got quite a bit bet 


three years. 
a fat price for our honey, we are 
sell. The fact that 
ter than a 
extra optimism. 

Most beekeepers are holding what hon 


normal erop accounts for the 
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ey they have left hoping to get a littl 
better Ryon R. Isbell, Shelley, 
Idaho. 


price. 


KANSAS. 


mildest 


Kansas has experienced the 
almost its entire his 
man settled the 
records for the past month 


winter in 
since the white 
W eather 


show that January was the mildest Janu 


tory, or 
state. 
ary on reeord. The weather has been dry, 
making a rather serious deficiency of soil 
had flights 
winter. The weath 
hold the ma 
condition 


moisture. Bees have nearly 


every week during the 


er has been cold enough to 


plants in a dormant 


i 


jority of 
Coupled with this there is the influence 
of dry weather which has held the plants 


— } ~ : 
ack to a considerable extent. 


+4 ¢ 4-4 ¢-¢.4¢ 4 4-4 4 <4 44-444 4.4 <4<4.-4-44€ 
arly Brood Rearing Threatens a Heavy 


r 

+ 

¥ EB 

* Drain Upon the Supply of Winter and 
° Spring Stores. 

+ 

» 


or | 


id i i dn a a a a a ee ee 
Colonies examined on February 3 show 
capped b 


unsealed br “i and eg 


them to have ood as well as 


vs. The early bloom 


ing soft maples in the vieinity of Manhat 
tan bloomed on February 2 and 3, and the 
bees gatl ed pollen at that time fron 
them. Color ‘ strong in bees and, 
brood-re ny starting so early, will eans 
a large drain upon stores. Brood rearing 


ordinarily starts about the last week in 
February or the first of Mareh. 

\ beekeepers’ program during Farm and 
Home Week was held at the Kansas State 
College on and 8. The attend 


as large as 


February 


ance at these meetings was 
usual. During the discussions, information 
forth that 


plant which would be 


vitex is not a 
of much benefit to 
heekeepers, except perhaps when planted 
in the Kan 
sas. It is a question then whether it would 


was brought 


waste areas of southeastern 


he a plant which would come up to the ex 
pectations of a few beekeepers who have 
been recommending it as a source of nee 
tar. 

It appears that the number of beekeep 
ers in Kansas has been greatly reduced, 
due primarily to the times and three sue 
cessive difficult seasons. Beekeepers with 
larger holdings have increased the num 
ber of colonies which they are operating 
The effect on production is that for the 
time being there does not seem to be much 
decrease in the total amount of honey pro 
duced within the state. There undoubtedly 
will be a larger increase when the weath- 
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er conditions are 


more favorable, since 
there are a large number of colonies in 
the hands of beekeepers who practice bet 
ter management.—R. L. Parker, Manhat 
tan, Kansas. 


NEBRASKA.—Though we are now ex 
periencing near-zero weather, the month 
of January was decidedly springlike, re 
sulting in budding fruit trees and tulips 
sending up inch shoots. Consequently bees 
have had numerous flights and are in ex 
cellent 
tinues much below normal. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Beekeepers’ Association held January 
and 4, was poorly attended due to icy 
roads. During this meeting the suggestion 
was made that possibly C. W. A. 
might be secured for inspection work in 
Nebraska. Mr. F. M. Vodehnal of Ord, the 
newly elected president of our State As 


condition. Moisture supply 


con 


funds 


sociation, suggested that such funds might 
be secured if each of the bee inspectors 
would write to Governor Bryan, asking 
him to make application to the Federal 
Government for C. W. A. funds for this 
purpose. He also asked that the inspectors 
reach as many beekeepers in their terri 
tories as possible. 


s etn.Sihn. Stine Wein aa en iniin ein neha neeeaiaseaataeeeae 


y 
f Caucasians Gave a Good Account of Them- ¥ 
selves Even Though the Senson Was Poor. 
a 


ee ee ee ee eee 

Caucasian 
this section. 
one may keep a colony or 


bees are gaining favor in 


secause of their gentleness 


two right in 


town without fear of neighbors being 
bothered. One of my Caucasian colonies 


produced 140 pounds of comb honey last 
season. This was a good yield for a very 
dry season. An amateur beekeeper in a re 
gion favored with more moisture produced 
over 200 pounds of comb honey from a 


Caucasian colony. The cappings are pure 
white. 
The five-gallon, round steel honey 


drums, shown in the November issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, are 
fine. They are a decided 
over the regular five-gallon cans that so 


frequently are damaged in shipping. They 


mighty 


improvement 


are easy to handle, empty and clean. 
The arrival of the wheat checks in this 
region has been reflected in a decided in 
crease in honey sales. Prices are firmer. 
With money in this section we expect to 
continue to get our share..—Benj. Nielsen, 
Aurora, Nebraska. 
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GEORGIA.—Ited maple began blooming 
early in January, and at this date, Febru- 
ary 1, it is in full bloom, yielding abun- 
dant pollen and enough nectar to keep up 
brood rearing. Beeause of the great value 
otf maplewood, lumbermen keep it scarce in 
some sections where commercial beekeep 
ing is carried on, leaving only small sap 
plings and serubby trees. Fortunately, in 
the sections where maple is searee, tag 
elder is abundant, yielding pollen. 


, Se ee 


Brood Rearing is Ahead of the Season 
¥ Which May Result in Excessive Swarming 
or in Shortage of Stores Later. 


¥ 
Y 
PEPPY > 


The weather has been warm with only a 


tt 


few light freezes, and brood rearing is 
above normal. Some of the commercial 


beekeepers fear that the swarming im 


pulse will be great again this year, as it 
was last, which, in spite of all that could 
eent of the 


colonies swarming. Then, too, if a severe 


be done, resulted in 90 per 
freeze should come killing titi and huckle 
berry (our greatest early honey plants) 
stores would disappear rapidly, and the 
bees, perhaps, would run out of honey 15 
or 20 days before the main honey flow 
comes on during the latter part of April 
May. 
still 
prices remain the same as in my last re 
port. Li 
all of last year’s crop before the new crop 


and first of 


Honey is moving normally and 


urge producers will be able to sell 
is ready. They are trying to raise prices 


cent on the 
new 


at least one pound on all 
but the small 


with 


grades for the crop, 


producers seem satisfied present 
prices. 

The Georgia State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
and the Honey 


Inec., are not strong enough to raise and 


tion Georgia Producers, 
hold up prices in order to bring about a 
better condition of marketing; lack of co 
operative support is, at the present, their 
greatest problem. Good methods of honey 
and put 
into practice; the best territory has been 
explored, and to some extent stocked with 
bees; standard containers 
have been adopted; grading and packing 
of extracted honey and comb honey is well 


production have been studied 


sized honey 


known and followed. It is rather strange 
that but little 
prices, and that the bulk of the crops are 


consideration is given to 
sold to buyers who name their own prices. 
Competitive price cutting is going on at 
all-honey markets.—.J. J. Wilder, Way 
cross, Georgia. 
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ALABAMA. 
and package shippers pf the South made 
an effort to get a code under the 
tural Adjustment Act 
ruinous price cutting and other detrimen- 
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When the queen breeders 


Agricul- 
and thus stop the 


tal practices that were ruining the busi 
ness, the calamity howlers got busy. They 
made predictions and threats by the 


score. Some talked of boycotts, others 


said that the shippers were 
even 


robbers and 
some 


The 


aecused them of being insane. 
shippers themselves expected some 
decrease but realized that 
they were already selling for less than the 
cost of production and that these costs 
were rapidly mounting. Unless some con 
structive steps were taken the entire 
dustry 

If advance 
all of these 
shippers 
than at this time last season. The buyers 
seem to that the code prices are 
fair, and, as there is nothing to gain by 


in business, 


in 
would be ruined. 
orders 


wrong. 


are any indication, 
Practically all 


booking many orders 


were 


are more 


realize 


waiting till the last minute, they are or- 
dering their bees early. There are, of 
course, other factors that would affect the 
early orders. Many who ordered late in 
1933 were disappointed in delivery and 
some of these are sure of being on time 
this season. The renewed confidence from 


the general upturn in business has some 
effect, 
cally at par. 

The Marketing Agreement or Bee Ship 
pers’ Code the Seere 
tary of All shippers will have 


and the Canadian dollar is practi 


has been signed by 
Agriculture. 
their licenses before time to start shipping 
even the earliest packages. 

The 
28, but 
the wind 
northwest 
rapidly. On the 
the 30th, 18 


above zero. 


winter was very mild until 
late in the of 
started blowing eold 

the temperature 
29th it 30° 


and on the 


January 
that day 
from the 
dropped 


evening 


and 
was above, on 
31st, 22 
as cold as it usu 
ally gets in There 
very little rainfall to this time. 
to the local weather 
the driest in 


above, 
This is about 
this climate. has been 
According 
bureau, January was 
30 years. Dry weather in the 
winter will not affeet the plant growth or 


nectar secretion here. This will depend en 


tirely on the rainfall during the time the 
plants are growing and blooming.—J. M. 


Cutts, Montgomery, Alabama. 


FLORIDA.—In central and 
Florida had a week of the 
weather winter from January 
to 28° in 


northern 
coldest 
29 


some 


we 


of the 
February 3, 


as low as 
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places. While the low temperature killed a 
few of the tender plants and blossoms, no 
damage to amount to anything was done. 
Queens were beginning to enlarge their 
and it will curtail this for a 
Today, February 4, is warm 
bringing pollen and some nectar. 


nests few 


days. and 
bees are 

The oranges in some instances are bud- 
ding and would have bloomed by this time 
if the cold had not set them back. Of 
course, these were only the earliest buds 
and not a general condition. We had a 
nice rain during the past few days which 
will help as January was dry, scarcely any 
rain during the month. In west Florida 
titi was coming out the middle of January 
in favored spots. Red maple, willow, and 
a few early plants will give the 
queens A few pounds of new nee 
tar brought in during the warm days and 
plenty of the hives will 
populous colonies later. 

Colony condition at this date is good. 
The colonies are far ahead of last year. 
They have ample stores and lots of bees. 
In fact, all that is necessary to 
strong colonies ready for the orange 
honey flow. Most 
had brood during the entire winter, 
cially where headed with young queens. 
seta Sonsini nin inSain onion inn Sei inn Sinn inn 
Y The Crop of Tupelo Honey is Determine? Y 
Y Largely by Weather Conditions During Y 
Y the Blooming Period. Y 


PPP P PrP PPP rrr pr rr rr pr pr rrr 


other 
a boost. 
mean 


stores in 


they have 
make 
colonies in this section 


espe 


It is impossible and foolish to try to 
foretell the tupelo erop until it is in the 
hives. While it is almost a sure crop, 


conditions at the time of bloom 
a heavy yield or light as it 
lasts only We can not fore 
tell the vield but we can hope. When hope 


all is dead. 


weather 
ing can cause 
a week or so. 
is dead, 
for the 
causing a weakening in 
instances. Wholesale buy 
are little better 
instances but not enough to justify 
vet.—N. Deland, Flor 


Retail sales have slowed down 


past few weeks, 


prices in some 


ers offering a prices in 
some 
selling Forehand, 
ida. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—North Carolina 


will approach the 
season well cleaned up on last year’s crop 


beekeepers incoming 


with very little honey held over. Local 
markets are very good, even though the 
prices for honey are slightly increased. 


There is a tendency on the part of produc 
ers to maintain fair prices and the number 
of price cutters are on the decrease. We 
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have every grade of honey from white to 
amber together with many flavors. Price 
cutting to some extent has been due to 
lower grades of honey. However, most bee- 
keepers now leave the inferior honey with 
the colonies for winter stores. Except in 
the cooler mountain counties, bees winter 
successfully on any honey they may 
gather. 

The winter has been very mild in the 
lower Piedmont and eastern counties. Bees 
are wintering well, and for several weeks 
have been gathering pollen in the warmer 
sections. Brood-rearing is increasing rap- 
idly under the stimulation of early nec- 
tar and pollen from maple and other early 
spring flowers. Reports have been received 
that some colonies have four to five 
frames of brood at present. Bees were 
working on maple trees in Raleigh prior 
to a freeze during the last days of Janu- 
ary, and are now working them again. 
Beekeepers generally left an abundance 
of stores with their colonies, but they must 
watch them now as heavy brood-rearing 
consumes the stores very rapidly. 

Plants are in normal condition and the 
general outlook at present is favorable 
for honey production.—C. L. Sams, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 


MICHIGAN.—This has been a winter 
to test the wintering ability of the bee- 
keeper. Wide ranges of temperatures fol- 
lowing quickly upon each other have 
started brood rearing in many colonies in 
lower Michigan. Unpacked colonies are 
likely to be worse for wear by March 1. 

A new interest in beekeeping is notice 
able. The beekeepers’ short course now in 
progress has the largest enrollment of 
the past fourteen years. Several of those 
attending have over 100 colonies. It is 
beekeeping for business that they are in- 
terested in. Some of the rugged individual- 
ists will say that these folks would be 
better off at home doing the chores. It is 
our opinion that some of these folks who 
are taking the course will make good 
honey producers. All will be better off for 
knowing enough about the business to be 
able to decide whether they want to go 
ahead or drop out of beekeeping. 

Several large lots of honey have chang- 
ed hands in the last 30 days. Few carlots 
remain. Prices remain about the same. 
Some of the best honey ever produced has 
been sold cheaper in 5-pound pails than 
most of the carlots have sold for. It seems 
to be hard for beekeepers in the heart of 
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the heavy-producing area to realize that 
a few hundred miles away the market is 
considerably higher. 
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Grocers Can Move Much More Honey. 
The Problem is to Get Them Interested 
Enough to Push It. 
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Here is an example of the power of syg- 
gestion. Last week I gave an illustrated 
talk on honey to the managers and clerks 
of a local group of grocery stores. Stress 
was placed on the appeal of mass display 
of honey, and the success of some bakers 
who use honey in bread, cookies and buns 
was mentioned. At the close of the talk, 
the owner of the group of stores took the 
floor and said, “Boys, I want you to ‘put 
the heat’ on honey for the next two weeks. 
We are going to use as our leader next 
week honey-whole-wheat bread and honey 
pecan rolls. Get busy, boys, and move 
some honey and push these baked goods 
specials.” I happened to meet the sales 
manager of the group a few days later 
and he said that honey was going well. 

Here is a new use for honey, and an odd 
one. We have had correspondence with a 
Detroit manufacturer who is putting a 
liquid honey center in a leading brand of 
golf balls. He is buying honey in barrel 
lots. To our knowledge this is the first 
time “eow-pasture pool” has directly bene- 
fited the bee game. 

What was formerly the Lenawee Coun- 
ty Beekeepers’ Association is now the 
Southeastern Michigan Beekeepers’ Asso- 
eiation, and ineludes all counties sur- 
rounding Lenawee. A vice-president from 
each county in the group will act as repre- 
sentative for his district. In the same way 
what was formerly the Saginaw Beekeep- 
ers’ Association is now the Saginaw Val- 
ley Beekeepers’ Association and includes 
all of the Thumb district and Saginaw 
Valley counties. It is planned to organize 
the whole state into five such districts. 
Each member pays a fee of $1.50, of which 
50 cents goes to the district organization, 
50 cents to the State Association, and 50 
cents to the American Honey Institute. 
Thus every member belongs to and sup- 
ports the entire program at once. 

A mixture of honey and what is appar- 
ently glucose continues to sell as pure 
honey in the Detroit area. Some of the 
stuff is also on Lansing store shelves; one 
pound bottles retailing for 15 cents. Page 
the pure food laws.—R. H. Kelty, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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ONTARIO.—This is February 8, and 
this month seems to be making a bid to be 
at least as cold if not colder than weather 
we have already had this winter. Ther- 
mometers in our immediate vicinity regis- 
tered from 20° to 30° below, according to 
locality and the thermometers doing the 
recording. After several years in which 
zero days could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand for each winter, this is quite a 
change. A lot of weather prophets who 
have been saying that climatic changes 
were resulting in warmer conditions for 
our latitude, have no explanations to offer. 
We have had a very severe winter so far, 
and present indications do not appear to 
point to anything much warmer for awhile 
yet. 

Locally we have had snow on the ground 
November, 


IN 


continuously ever since late 
but at no time have we had much. Snow 
fall has been light, but we have had few 
days warm enough to melt what little we 
had, and ground has been white all the 
time. Roads in our locality are open in 
nearly all cases and main highways are 
practically clear of snow. 
E44 
Y Extremely Cold Weather Together With a VY 
Lack of Cleansing Flights May Result in 
Severe Winter Losses. 
PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 
This continued cold weather is bound to 
make the beekeeper think of the bees. As 
a matter of fact, that is about all he can 
do about it. We have not lifted a single 
cover to look into a colony, and I have 
really no idea as to how bees are winter 
ing. There are no visible signs of dysen 
tery at the entrances yet, but it is well to 
remember that we have had no days warm 
enough to allow bees to get to the en 
trance. Strong colonies with good stores 
in abundance will not be troubled, and 
weak colonies that have gone wrong by 
reason of extreme cold or poor stores, 
would simply perish on the combs as they 
would make no effort to try 
flight with weather so steadily cold. As | 
intimated in the last 
have an early cleansing flight, not later 
than mid-March or early April, I look for 
quite a heavy loss. Locally, bees have not 


a cleansing 


issue, unless bees 


had even a partial flight since early in 
November. 

Clover was poor and searce around here 
last fall, but what little we have should 
be about the same as it was last fall, as 
the ground has been frozen continually 
and covered with snow all the time. Reports 
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from all points in Ontario, east, west, and 
north of us, show that all these parts of 
the Province have had extreme cold and 
nearly everywhere the snow fall has been 
very heavy. When we have real cold 
weather, we would welcome a heavy snow- 
fall even if the roads would be blocked 
and there are other hardships. Of course, 
this is because we are beekeepers. A 
heavy snowfall means protection to the 
clover and at the same time it is a great 
protection to outdoor-wintered bees when 
we have extremely cold and windy weath- 
er. But for quite a few years the snowfall 
east of Toronto and for ten miles or more 
north of Lake Ontario has been very 
light. The winter should be ideal for cel- 
lar wintering, as steady cold temperatures 
outside make it easy to control the tem- 
perature inside of cellars. An even tem- 
perature is one of the main factors in 
good inside wintering of bees. 

A circular letter just received from the 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa out- 
lines the provisions in the proposed act 
that will make it compulsory to have all 
honey for export graded by officials ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The outline is 
lengthy and ean not be given here for lack 
of space, and extensive comment is pro 
hibitive for the same reason. I note with 
surprise that honey sent from one province 
to another is classified as for export. My 
idea was that the term “export” would 
apply only when honey was sent to for 
eign countries or overseas to British coun 
tries. 

This question was a live issue at our 
last convention. While the feeling seemed 
to be almost universal that some form of 
inspection was necessary for honey sent 
to Great Britain, yet many felt that the 
standards suggested were too high and 
that, in eases, they could not be 
lived up to. If the measure is passed and 
compulsory inspection is to be law, it is 
to be hoped that sane judgment will be 
used on part of those responsible for en 
forcement; otherwise the inspection laws 
would be a hindrance rather than help to 
the industry. 


most 


The average man views with suspicion 
all new legislation of this nature as it in 
variably means a lot more expense in way 
of funds to enable the law to function and 
soft seats for some more civil servants. 
Canada has too many of these at present 
when our small population is taken into 
consideration.—J. L. Byer, Markham, On- 
tario. 
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Food Department - « 
Malitta D. Fischer 





Every day in February so far (it’s the 
fourteenth today) has been a big day. I 
should add that every evening has been 
a very busy one, too, 
for we have been bak 
ing and cooking eve 
nings at the testing 
kitchen in _ prepara- 
tion for the annual 
convention. In two 
days we'll be headed 
for Minneapolis 
where the joint meet- 
ings of the American 
Honey Producers’ 
League and American 
Honey Institute are to be held. Annual 
meetings cause a great deal of excitement 
at the Institute office. It is at these meet 
ings that the directors decide whether the 
Institute shall go on another year. Their 
decision is usually based on the percentage 
of pledges on file. These pledges of course, 
are based on the coming season’s harvest 
and are never payable until after the har- 
vest. 

Beekeepers this year seem more anxious 
to have the Institute continue. Therefore 
they are sending in their pledges early 
enough to be reported at the annual meet- 
ing. Last year the pledges did not come 
in so early and it was just by the breadth 
of a hair, almost, that the Institute con- 
tinued. So, for 14 days now in February 
the daily mail has been much more reas 
suring than ever in the history of the In- 
stitute. But even at that the sum total of 
the amounts pledged does not give us the 
pereentage the directors insist on having 
before they feel they can take the re- 
sponsibility to vote for the continuance 
of the program. There are four days left, 
however, and I’m optimistic that we'll 
make that percentage. 

I’m writing this in the testing kitchen, 
and one of the all-honey batches of cook- 
ies turned out so well tonight that I must 
include the recipe for you. It may be 
months before we can get it printed and 
I want you to have it right away. So, 
after quoting some of the mail that made 
our February days big ones in more ways 
than one, you get the recipe. 

It was noticeable in analyzing the mail 
to find so many optimistic reports on the 
way honey was moving and the response 





to scrapbook presentations at county and 
state meetings. For instance, on February 
7, the 21 letters received included 11 pos- 
tal card requests from seven states for 
honey recipes (144-cent sets were sent), 
five requests with 10 cents in postage at- 
tached (6-cent sets were sent), and five 
special letters. 

In the special letter group was this ex 
cellent report from W. Leroy Bell, Or- 
ange, California: 


The material you sent me to use for our an 
nual county meeting arrived in plenty of time 
for me to get my talk ready for our meeting on 
January 27. T want to thank you for the trouble 
you went to, to gather up all the material and 
get it to me on time as it surely was a lot of 
help. Everyone said I made a good talk, and 
from the results | feel pretty well satisfied, 
as [ got pledges from a number of beekeepers 
that were present, and am sure that I shall get 
more as a number were not present, that I am 
certain will contribute. 

Cash subscribed was $65.00. Two fellows will 
give a can of honey each and one other man 
will give the product of one colony less $1.00 
for Bees and Honey Magazine, and $1.00 for 
the State Association. So, all in all, I feel pretty 
good to think that so small a county will re 
spond to this extent. I made the beekeepers a 
proposition that I would give them a queen 
bee, gratis, for every contribution of a can of 
honey or its equivalent, and I am glad to say 
that I will have to supply a few free queens 
Although this will not be a direct contribu 
tion on my part, it at least has indirect results, 
and that is what we are after 

I am going to keep right after the other fel 
lows and hope to be able to swell the amount 
quite a lot yet. I am keeping the original sub 
scription list, and sending you a _ duplicate 
There is a small amount of honey in the hands 
of Mr. R. K. Bishop that was turned in on last 
vear subscriptions, but he has not sold it yet. 
When this is sold, he will send that money, too. 

It seems to be the concensus of opinion that 
our only salvation for better honey prices 
lies in advertising. and that we have a much 
better chance of doing this through the Insti 
tute than by any other medium. If we can just 
get every beekeeper to realize this, we may 
be able to put honey where it belongs. Again 
thanking you for your assistance, and wishing 
vou greater success during this year, I am sin 
cerely ( Signed) W. Leroy Bell 


Far-Reaching Effects of Honey by Parcel 
Post 

Two of the requests for recipes that 
day were particularly interesting because 
the writers had apparently purchased 
honey by parcel post and the beekeepers 
from whom they had purchased it were 
both at a distance from the consumers. 
One came from Newfane, Vermont, and 
at the bottom of the ecard was written, 
“This card giving your name and address 
I received from F. W. Lesser, Fayette- 
ville, New York.” The other came in the 
same day’s mail also from a consumer in 
Vermont. She said: “Kindly send me your 
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booklet with honey recipes. I saw your ad- 
dress on a pail of honey put up and sold 
by Irvan F. Gunter, Marvel, North Da- 
kota.” 

Both of these beekeepers are Institute 
members and apparently they understand 
just how to develop the Institute pro 
gram. In that same day’s mail was a let- 
ter from a woman in New York which be- 
gan: “The United States Bureau of Chem 
istry and Soils has referred me to your 
Institute for information in regard to the 
uses of honey.” 

Coming back to serapbook reports, I 
must give you the letter J. C. Kremer, 
Extension Specialist in Apiculture, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, wrote that day: 

I was very glad to receive the material that 
you so kindly loaned to me. It has been of 
great help in educating the beekeepers to the 
tremendous amount of help that the Institute 
is doing for the beekeepers. On one particular 
case the file you sent contained a letter from 
a beekeeper in his own home town requesting 
literature on the uses of honey. After showing 
that to him, though he had not been a sub 
scriber before, he promised to do his little bit. 
[ find that the actual request from the bee 
keeper's home town seems to have more weight 
with getting subscriptions to assist you than 
almost any other thing. (Signed) J. C. Kremer. 

When we were compiling statistics for 


the annual report, we were surprised to 
find that specially-made-up scrapbooks to- 
taled 41 and that these 41 scrapbooks 
went into 25 states during 1933. The In- 
stitute office, because of its limited staff, 
asks that all county and state associations 
interested in having such scrapbooks for 
their meetings in 1934 allow at least two 
weeks. In other words, send in your re- 
quests for such material two weeks in 
advance of the time of your meeting. 
Mr. E. T. Cary, secretary of the Empire 
State Beekeepers’ Association, Syracuse, 
N. Y., reported that pledges totaling $130 
had been raised at their annual meeting. 
Institute scrapbook material was used 
there. Dr. E. F. Phillips and H. H. Root 
also reported the favorable reaction of 
members at that meeting to the program 
of the Institute. 
Entertaining Home Economic Workers 
The Institute did some more entertain 
ing since last report. This time the honey- 
way dinner was served to three home eco- 
nomists. They were: Leone Ann Heuer, 
Home Economist, Agricultural Founda- 
tion, Sears, Roebuck & Company; Mrs. 
Lois Hurley, Home Page Editor Wiscon 
sin Agriculturist and Farmer (circulation 
in all states but largest circulation in 
central states); and Mrs. Nancy Sampson 
Hatch, Johannes Canning Company, Home 
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Eeonomies Director. All of these ladies 
spent the evening after the dinner and 
were tremendously interested in various 
samples of beeswax 
Hansel 
(they were sent to me two years ago by 
Mother Eustacia of the Sisters of St. Ben 
edict—you all must know of the wonder 
ful work they do in making models of 
beeswax and the excellent per capita con 
sumption of honey in Crookston, Minne- 
sota because of the educational honey 
program the Sisters have instituted), a 
Japanese honey service dish (sent by A. 
G. Woodman this year), sheets of foun- 
dation, and pictures of apiaries. These 
women were attending the Wisconsin 
Farmers’ and Homemakers’ Sessions and 
took time out during thenr very busy 
days here to allow us the privilege of 
serving them some honey-way food and to 
call to their attention interesting phases 
of the beekeeping industry. All three of 
them have given some honey co-operation 
in the past. All three of them pledged 
more honey publicity in the future. 
Among the printed matter received on 
February 7 was Tablegrams for February. 
It is edited by Nancy Best, and on page 
8 is a recipe for honey apple pie. Perhaps 
you’d like to know what her recipe was: 


candles, a 
earved from 


honey, 


and Gretel beeswax 


Honey Apple Pie 

Crust—22 Premium Flake Crackers, crumbled 
fine, % cup butter, 1 tablespoon sugar. F.iling- 
4 apples, sliced thin, % teaspoon cinnamon 
3 tablespoons honey. Crumble crackers very fine 
and mix with softened butter and sugar. Press 
mixture in thin layer firmly against bottom and 
sides of buttered pie plate. Fill with thinly sliced 
apples. Sprinkle with cinnamon and spread with 
honey. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 25 minutes. 
Makes one 8-inch pie. 


Her monthly Tablegrams go to a mail- 
ing list of 15,000 food specialists and home 
economic teachers. It’s a selected list and 
this is the third time within the past five 
months that honey has been included. One 
of the recipes in the October issue called 
for % cup of honey. 

In that same day’s mail came a sugges 


tion from one of our aetive members in 
California that an Institute tour of the 
United States be made. I think that 


would be splendid and let me know how 
many of you second that motion. 

The number of Gleanings readers who 
wrote about the suggested in the 
February issue amazed me. I have never 
had so much fan mail on any one previous 
issue. I wish you all could read the let 
ters these Gleanings fans wrote—they all 
favored the plan of quoting Institute let- 
ters and so that’s the reason for continu- 


plan 
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ing the plan at least up to the time of 
National Honey Week program. 

One of the letters was from a Home 
Demonstration Agent in New Jersey. She 
made such an excellent report on her work 
during the New Jersey State Beekeepers’ 
Convention that ’m anxious for you to 
have that report exactly as she made it: 


It was nice of you to send me the honey in 
formation and to write me such a helpful let 
ter. | think you are particularly kind to be in 
terested in the manner in which the honey dem 
onstration was conducted. 

This was the third time that the beekeepers 
have asked me to give a demonstration. Natural- 
ly, I tried to think of ways in which it could 
be done differently. Therefore, | asked about 
eight women to prepare dishes for me. This, 
of course, added some interest to the demon 
stration. It also gave me time to prepare 
other dishes. I showed the use of honey in dif 
ferent recipes through 32 different dishes. | 
am enclosing for you a copy of the mimeograph- 
ed sheet of some of the recipes which were 
demonstrated. 

The women were very much interested and 
most enthusiastic about the demonstration. I 
have heard it not only from my immediate 
county which is Mercer, but have heard reports 
from other agents in the northern and south- 
ern parts of the state. They have had women 
from their counties request recipes since this 
demonstration. Although it was given a week 
ago it does seem as though some of it has spread 
through the publicity. 

had 75 sheets made according to the en 
closed and did not have enough to go around, 
so I had the women sign up for them and 43 
names from all the states were listed 
Sincerely, 
J. Kathryn Francis 
Ilome Demonstration Agent, Trenton, N. J 


The interest of home demonstration 
agents in honey is on the increase. Seven 
of them from six different states have 
requested honey recipes and outlines for 
honey demonstrations since the first of 
February. That’s a 
home demonstration activity during Na- 
tional Honey Week. 

National Honey Week Reports are still 
being received, but I know that not every 
one who sponsored a program during that 


record exeept for 


week has reported. A summary of the re 
ports so far received indicate various 
types of activity in 33 states. A detailed 
report on this is to he ineluded in the 
regular annual report and the hope is that 
it can be printed and sent to every 1933 
member. Just yesterday a very interest 
ing report came from Illinois on the Hon 
ev Display during Farmers’ Week. Mr. V. 
G. Milum reported as follows: 


Our honey exhibit attracted considerable 
interest Over 1000 copies of Honey Helpings, 
Honey Salads Dressing, and Illinois Honey Re 
cipes were passed out. Mrs. Milum prepared 
three honey articles and Miss Mann seven 
honey dishes. We didn’t have mimeographed 
recipes for all of them, but many women were 
observed copying the recipes. The Home Eco 
nomics people made up a few honey dishes for 
their display on Illinois food. 
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Invitations for holding next annual con- 
vention have been coming from almost 
every state in the union. Every state 
seems to boast of an ideal convention 
city. The states in the lead are Michigan, 
New York, and Georgia. Which one would 
you attend? 


Perhaps you’d like to know what honey 
dishes I made tonight for the exhibit at 
the annual convention. The ham is just 
about cooked enough for glazing—that 
will be done tomorrow evening. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-one honey cookies (3 varie 
ties) are ready to be packed and Miss Tay 
lor will do that tomorrow evening. She 
surely does know how to pack honey 
goods for shipping. There’s a jar of honey 
French dressing and two quarts of honey 
apricot spread standing by the cookies. 
With what has been done and what is to 
be done tomorrow night, there’ll be over 
a hundred different honey items for the 
Minneapolis exhibit. I do wish I could see 
you all there and give you one of the 
honey cookies, but I realize how impossi- 
ble that is. The best substitute I can offer 
is to give you one of the best honey 
cookie recipes I have; make some of these 
cookies and let me know how you like 
them. 

Honey Cookies 


1 cup honey, % cup butter, 2 cups flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, 2 egg yolks. (If other 
shortening than butter is used, add % teaspoon 
salt). Cream honey and shortening. Add egg 
volks and beat well. Add sifted dry ingredients 
and put in flat pan (ice cube trays if automatic 
refrigerator is available) and chill the dough 
until it is very hard. Then roll in center of hand 
until ball size of large cherry is formed. Lay 
these balls of dough about 1% inches apart on 
well-greased cookie sheet and bake in slow to 
moderate oven (300 to 325 F.) until light 
brown (about 12 minutes). Slightly cool and 
then remove from pan while pan is still hot 
This batch will make 90 cookies about 1% 
inches in diameter after baking. The dough will 
not roll or drop from spoon. It must be chilled 
and made into balls Crisp delicious cookies. 
Nuts, peanut butter. chocolate or dates may 
be added for excellent variations 
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TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 161.) 
fish” in following some unpleasant oceu 


pation even if we could make our millions, 


I will close with a quotation from “Ad- 
vanced Bee Culture,” by W. Z. Hutchin 


son: 


No more ennobling pursuit exists than that of 
beekeeping. It is the poetry of agriculture. It 
is uplifting and inspiring, health giving and use 
ful, fascinating and profitable. It improves the 
mind, trains the eye and hand, cheers the heart 
and fills the pocketbook. 
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Talks to Beginners 
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It is now time to make definite arrange 


ments for obtaining colonies of bees for 
the coming season if you do not already 
have them. This is especially true in the 
South where the bees may need some at 
tention this month in building them up 
to full strength in order to obtain a crop 


of honey this season. 


Many beginners have the mistaken no- 
tion that it is necessary to establish their 
colonies this season and wait until next 
hefore harvesting a crop of surplus hon 
ev. While this often occurs through mis 


management or because the bees were ob 
tained too late in the 
should be made to harvest a crop of honey 
fact, 


heekeepers purchase eolonies of bees or 


season, all plans 


this season. In when experienced 


package bees from the South, they do so 


for the purpose of harvesting a crop of 
honey from them this season. 
If the season is at all favorable and 


not too many mistakes are made in man 


agement, the bees should pay for them 
selves and for all of the equipment nec- 
during the first season. Of course, 
drouth 


plants before the honey harvest is fairly 


essary 


a severe may dry up the honey 
started; through mismanagement, the col 
too weak in number of bees 


flow to 


onies may he 


during the honey store surplus 
rr, through mismanagement again, 
and the 


during the 


honey; 


the colonies mav swarm swarms 


abseond at the beginning of o1 
honey flow, leaving the parent colony too 
weak in harvest hands to store surplus hon 
ey. But in purchasing either established 
colonies or package bees, beginners should 
set their 
amount of surplus honey this season. 
Make Bees Pay for Themselves the First 
Season 

Of course, it might be possible to wait 
until the then 
purchase established colonies already built 


goal as the greatest possible 


main honey flow begins, 
up sufficiently strong to store a good crop 
of honey, usually in June in the North 
and in many cases in April or May in the 
South. But it is usually much better to 
obtain the bees now, if in the South, and 
not later than April or early in May in 
the North. full 
when at their peak of strength at the be- 
ginning of the honey flow is difficult, and 
there is danger of smothering the bees. 
Beside, beekeepers are not inclined to sell 


Moving eolonies of bees 


their 
of the honey harvest. 


best colonies just at the beginning 


If making a start with package bees, 
obtained about 


months before the beginning of the main 


these should be two 


honey flow, since it is not the bees in the 
packages that are expected to store the 
another generation 


crop of honey, but 


which is reared by the bees that come in 
In fact, if a package of bees 
in the hive in April to be 
the main honey flow begin 


the package. 
is installed 
built up for 
ning in June, the number of workers 
should be increased in the meantime nea! 
ly five fold in order to be of profitabl 
strength when the honey flow begins. 

case, the beginner should have 
his colonies under his own care during the 
building-up period, that is, the six weeks 
te two months just prior to the beginning 
of the main honey flow. This is an ex 
tremely important period in the manage 
ment of the colonies, especially the latter 
part of the period when the vast majority 
harvest hands are reared. In the 
South, established colonies should be ob 


In any 


of the 
tained without delay if not already in pos 
session. In the North, established colonies 
can be obtained in April or early May If 
package bees are to be installed, arrange 
ments should be made to have them de 
livered around April 15 in the latitude of 
Chicago, or around May 1 further north, 
condi 


depending, of loeal 


tions. The hives should be made ready fo 


course, upon 
the bees before they arrive. 
Value of Established Colonies 

As mentioned last month, there is a 
wide difference in the value of established 
eolonies of bees. One ean readily figure 
the cost of starting a colony from package 
bees by adding to the price of the pack- 
age the cost of transportation and the cost 
of the hive, with frames 
full sheets of foundation. This might be 
used as a basis for figuring the value of 
established colonies. However, some colo- 
nies of bees are often sold at public sales 
that are practically worthless, while other 
colonies in the may be worth 
several times the amount paid for them. 
hives or gums, colonies 
in odd-sized hives that do not fit standard 
equipment, or poorly-made 
hives having crooked combs and ill fitting 
frames, are worth much less than colonies 


together with 


same lot 


Colonies in hox 


colonies in 
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in good hives of standard size with 
straight combs built on full sheets of 
foundation. 

A eolony that is weak in the spring, 
having only enough bees to cover two or 
three combs may be worthless so far as 
securing a crop of honey this season is 
coneerned, regardless of what kind of a 
hive it is in, unless more bees are added 
from packages shipped from the South 
early in the spring. 

Colonies that have consumed most of 
their honey are not worth as much, of 
course, as colonies that still have 25 or 
30 pounds of honey left to use in building 
up for the honey flow. Colonies that have 
old queens that may fail during the 
building-up period are not worth as much 
as colonies having young queens that are 
able to lay enough eggs during the build- 
ing-up period to provide a great army of 
harvest hands for the honey flow. Colo 
nies that are cross and mean to handle 
are not worth as much as colonies of bet 
ter temperament since they must be re 
queened with a queen of gentler strain 
before they can be handled with pleasure. 
Colonies of serub stock that are always 
on the verge of poverty, except during a 
good honey flow, are not worth as much 
as colonies of vigorous strain that will 
harvest a crop if any nectar is to be had 
from the flowers. Thus, there are many 
chances of making a mistake in selecting 
established colonies. 

On the other hand, it often happens 
that some of the colonies even in the 
worse neglected apiaries are in excellent 
condition and ean be had at bargain 
prices. Such defects as undesirable hives, 
crooked or otherwise poor combs, or even 
a lack of sufficient stores can be reme 
died, and the colonies still build up in 
time for the main honey flow. One would 
stand a much better chance of obtaining 
a good crop of honey this season from a 
rousing strong colony in a box hive having 
an abundance of honey than from a weak 
colony in the best hive possible to obtain. 
The strong colony in the box hive can be 
transferred to a modern hive and built up 
to meet the honey flow with a full compl 
ment of harvest hands. Therefore, in se 
leeting colonies at this season, it is well 
to choose those which are strongest in 
number of kees and have the largest 
amount of stores. If there is a choice be 
tween a colony built up from a swarm 
last season and the parent colony, it is 
usually well to choose the parent colony, 
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Since it contains the young queen, and 
usually contains more honey. 

Beginners who would like the adven- 
ture of purchasing colonies having one or 
more of the above-mentioned defects, then 
proceeding to correct them, can often do 
so profitably. Under present conditions, 
neglected colonies can often be had at 
extreme bargain prices; even weak colo- 
nies can be brought up to full strength for 
the honey flow by purchasing a two-pound 
package without queen to unite with each 
weak colony, six or eight weeks previous 
to the beginning of the main honey flow. 

Care of Colonies in March 

In the North, bees need practically no 
attention this month provided they were 
properly prepared for winter last fall, hav- 
ing sufficient honey to carry them through 
until nectar can be had from early flow 
ers. As a rule, brood rearing is carried 
on only on a small seale this month in the 
North so that honey is not consumed rap 
idly. But if any colonies are found hav- 
ing only a few pounds of honey left, they 
should by all means be fed, as deseribed 
last month. Sometimes dead bees accumu- 
late on the bottom-board and at the en- 
trance when the weather is too cold for 
the bees to drag them out, so it is a good 
plan to examine the entrances to make 
sure that none of them are closed by dead 
bees. A piece of wire with a hook bent on 
the end can be used to clear the entrance 
of dead bees. 

In the South where brood rearing will 
be carried on extensively during this 
month, honey is used with surprising ra- 
pidity. If the bees do not have an ample 
supply in the hive and are not able to 
gather sufficient for their needs from day 
to day, they will restrict brood rearing, 
which in turn will result in the colony 
being too weak for profitable honey-gath 
ering later. Therefore, it is necessary to 
make sure that every colony has an ample 
supply of food, so that brood rearing can 
be earried on without interruption, If a 
few days of bad weather prevent the bees 
from working on tke early flowers, their 
store of honey may disappear rapidly 
whieh is always a danger signal during 
the building-up period in the spring. It is 
a good rule to make sure that every col 
ony has at least ten to fifteen pounds of 
honey throughout the building-up period. 
If the amount runs below this, it is well 
to give a ten pound pail of sugar syrup. 

The damage from a shortage of food dur 


(Continued on page 181.) 
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Disinfecting Hives and Tools 

Question.—I have an opportunity to buy sev 
eral hives, supers and beekeeping tools from a 
person whose bees died with American foul- 
brood. How should I treat these to make them 
100 per cent safe to use again’—John Van 
Gilmore, New York. 

Answer.—-The hives may be rendered 
safe to use again by thoroughly cleaning 
them, burning the scrapings of propolis 
and wax, then thoroughly washing them 
with soap and water, using a scrubbing 
brush to thoroughly clean cracks and cor 
ners. In addition to this, some seorch the 
interior of the hives lightly with a paint 
er’s blow torch, being careful not to char 
the wood. 

Proportion of Wax from Cappings to Honey 

Question What is the weight of the cap- 
pings covering 100 pounds of honey? In other 
words, what is the proportion by weight of bees 


wax produced when producing extracting hon 
ey [—Joseph Medio, New York. 


Answer by Jack Deyell. 
beeswax 


The weight of 
rendered from cappings runs 
about one pound for each 100 pounds of 
honey. This ratio has been quite constant 
throughout a period of about 12 years of 
producing extracted honey on a commer 
cial seale in The A. I. Root Company’s 
apiaries. 1 remember one year in particu 
lar of having 70,000 pounds of extracted 
honey and 700 pounds of wax rendered 
from the cappings. This ratio will vary in 
relation to the number of combs used in 
extracting supers. 
Trapping and Destroying Robber Bees 

Question Can I eliminate robber bees by 
putting a hive body in the middle of my yard 
with one frame of honey in it and a screen on 
top with a cone made of screen to trap the rob 
bers, then after they are trapped, kill them? | 
am bothered a lot with robbers. My neighbors 
all have bees and there are many wild bees in 
the woods her A. S. MeLallen, Missouri 


Answer.—The problem of preventing 
robbing is best solved by not permitting 
any robbing to get started. It is possible 
to trap searching robbers in the manner 
you deseribe, and destroy them, thus pre 
venting the start of robbing to a large ex 
tent. However, if the operator is careless 
and exposes combs of honey by opening the 
hives during a dearth of nectar, a bad case 
of robbing could easily be stirred up even 
while the robber trap is in operation, since 
not al! of the robbers would enter the 
trap. If robbing were confined’ to only a 
limited number of 
these might be trapped and destroyed, and 


hees, theoretically 


thus put an end to all robbing. However, 
if robbing is started, the entire working 


force of a colony or a number of colonies 
may join the fray, all trying desperately 
to obtain some of the loot. A robber trap 
is useful only in catching the searchers 
before they have an opportunity to obtain 
a load of stolen honey. If a single bee suc- 
ceeds in obtaining a load of honey and 
carrying it home, her arrival is a signal 
for thousands of her sisters to rush forth 
in search of the newly-found riches. The 
proper function of a robber trap is to 
eatch these searchers, not to catch and de- 
stroy the great army of workers which are 
incited to rob by the return of searchers 
with their loot. As a rule, hives should not 
be opened during a dearth of nectar un 


ed, great care should be taken to prevent 
the first robber from obtaining a taste of 
honey. This can be done by keeping a 
cloud of smoke over the top of the hive 
while it is opened, doing whatever is nec 
essary quickly and closing the hive im 
mediately. Fortunately, it is not often 
necessary to open hives during a dearth of 
nectar. The right time to work with bees 
is when nectar is abundant and bees are 
busy in the fields. At such times, there is 
little if any danger of starting robbing. 


Temperature Within the Brood Nest 
Question.—-What is the correct temperature 
for rearing brood ?—A. E. Hasselbach, Michigan 


Temperatures within the 
brood nest occupied by brood of various 
ages ranges around 93° to 95° Fahrenheit, 
rarely going as high as 97°. 


Answer. 


Producing Comb Honey in Shallow Frames to 
Prevent Swarming 

Question I have been bothered considerably 
by swarming when producing comb honey it 
sections, and I am planning to produce cut com! 
honey to overcome this difficulty. Should T use 
shallow supers for this or the regular full-depth 
frames in standard hive hodies? Would a narrow 
starter of foundation be sufficient, or should | 
use full sheets’——-Walter C. Page, New York 


Answer.—Theoretically, there should be 
less trouble from swarming when produe 
ing comb honey in shallow frames over 
that of producing comb honey in sections, 
but in practice, it is doubtful if you will 
notice much if any difference. You may 
have just as much trouble from swarming 
as when produeing comb honey in the or 
dinary way. You will no doubt be able to 
produce 
combs if vou use shallow 


straighter and more regular 
supers than 
if you use full-depth supers. It is some 
difficult, to induce the bees to 


eap full-depth combs completely. They 


times 
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often leave a portion in the lower part 
without capping, even after the honey ap- 
pears to be well ripened. They are more 
inclined to cap completely in the shallow 
frames. Full sheets of thin super founda- 
tion are necessary for best results when 
producing cut comb honey. If starters only 
are used, the bees will build drone comb, 
which gives the honey an irregular ap- 
pearance. Also, some of the drone cells are 
often left open, the bees evidently expect- 
ing the queen to lay in them, even though 
they may be above an excluder. 


Best Time to Sow Sweet Clover Seed 
Question.—When should Hubam (annual 
white blossomed sweet clover) be sown in south- 
ern Pennsylvania, either seed-in-the-hull or 
searified seed, to escape danger of the young 
plants being killed by freezing? How late can 
it be sown and still produce a crop of honey 

this year ?——Chas. E. Shaffer, Pennsylvania. 


Answer. — Seed-in-the-hull should be 
sown during the winter in order that 
freezing and thawing together with mois- 
ture may prepare the hard seeds for ger- 
mination. In your locality, it may still be 
all right to sow seed in the hull early this 
month, but the seeding should be quite 
heavy in order to make allowance for the 
hard seed which will not germinate this 
spring. Searified seed should not be sown 
until after danger of hard freezing weath- 
er has passed, probably late in March or 
early in April in your locality. Hubam can 
be sown as late as the middle of May and 
still have an abundance of bloom the same 
season. However, it would be better to sow 
it earlier, say, late in March or early in 
April, in order that the seed may mature 
before frost. 

Pallacy Regarding Determination of Sex in 


: Honeybee 
Question.—The Sanger diet, which is reputed 
ly responsible for the new Japanese heir, is 


founded on the theory that sex in honeybees in 
determined by feeding. I am willing to grant 
that the kind of food fed to drone larvae may 
alter its bodily structure, making a stronger 
and coarser insect than the more delicate fe 
male, but does it really go as far as to alter 
the sex !—C. F. Eldredge, Maine. 


Answer.—The theory of sex determina 
tion by feeding is contrary to fact so far 
as honeybees are concerned. Nurse bees 
are not able to change the sex of eggs laid 
hy the queen by different kinds of food. 
This ean readily be seen in the case of 
drone layers. A colony may be in desper- 
ate need of a new queen, but if only drone 
eggs are present, the nurse bees are not 
able to rear either a queen or workers 
from them. In sueh cases, the colony is 
doomed to perish unless the beekeeper in- 
terferes and supplies eggs or larvae that 
will produce females, or introduces a 
queen. By special feeding, the nurse bees 
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are able to rear queens from larvae which 
otherwise would have developed into 
workers, but in doing this the sex is not 
changed. 


Setting Trap for Honey Thieves 

Question.—Is there any way I could catch 
the thieves that are stealing honey from my 
hives? Every winter, when it is so cold that the 
bees can not fly, some one goes through my 
hives and takes out the frames of honey. I 
would like to set a trap for these men. How can 
I do this ?——Carl Novak, Ohio. 


Answer.—Instead of attempting to set 
any kind of trap, we suggest that you get 
in touch with your county sheriff and ask 
his advice. Vigorous action should be tak- 
en to catch and punish the thieves, if pos- 
sible. It is certainly a low-down trick to 
steal honey that has been left on the hives 
for winter stores, thus leaving the bees to 
perish. The American Honey Producers’ 
League has a warning sign for its mem- 
bers offering a reward for the capture and 
conviction of any one molesting an apiary. 
These signs are put up in the apiary, thus 
giving the thieves to understand that a 
strong effort will be made to capture them 
if they molest the property. Full particu- 
lars regarding these signs can be had by 
writing to Prof. V. G. Milum, Vivarium 
Building, Champaign, Illinois. 

Building Up Weak Colonies in Spring 


Question.—If colonies are weak in the spring, 
would it be all right to take some brood from a 


strong colony and give it to a weak one? 
Leonal M. Redmond, Maine. 

Answer.—That depends upon whether 
taking from the strong colony would pre- 
vent it from building up to full strength 
in time for the main honey flow. In locali- 
ties having an early honey flow, there 
would be danger of reducing the yield of 
the strong colony by drawing upon it in 
this way, unless it has wintered well and 
has built up to good strength some time 
before the main honey flow. In such cases, 
strong colonies can spare several combs 
of emerging brood and still have time to 
build up to full strength in time for the 
main honey flow. In earrying out this plan, 
the oldest brood should be selected, pre- 
ferably combs containing large numbers 
of emerging bees. Brood should not be 
given to very weak colonies in this way 
early in the spring. If such equalizing is 
carried out, it is best to draw from the 
strongest to give to the less strong at first, 
leaving the weakest colonies to be brought 
up last. Unless the colonies from which 
brood is taken are quite strong and would 
be ready for the honey flow before it 
comes, it is better to strengthen weak 
colonies by means of queenless packages 
purchased from a southern breeder. 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 


sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


oe seeunenngensnons 





We do not 
although we 
from them 
FOR S ALE 
W Cousineau, 
MICHIGAN 
ties. Leland Farnsworth, 


reliability of honey 
strict references 


guarantee the 


sellers, require 





Extracted and comb honey. M 
Moorhead, Minn 
clover extracted 
Davison, 


honey in six 


Mich. 





NEW YORK State clover extracted in 60's, 
fie per lb Walter A. Wood, Naples, N. Y. 
WHITE clover extracted honey, sample 15« 


Kalona, 


—Clover and buckwheat extracte sd 
W. Lesser, I ayetteville, N Y. 


in stamps. Kalona Honey Co., lowa. 


FOR SALE 


in 60-lb. cans. F 


~ WRITE me for. prices and samples of hone “Vv. 
| can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 


LIGHT amber, amber and buckwheat honey 
in new 60-lb. cans. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, 
New York. 

FINEST New York white clover honey in any 


container. Angus Carruthers, Syracuse, Rt. 2, 


New York. 
CHOICE 

sonably priced 

Michigan. 


in 60-pound cans. Rea 
Rasmussen, Greenville 


clover honey 


Frank 


EXTRACTED clover, light amber and buck- 
wheat at market prices. C. J. Baldridge, Ken- 
daia, N. Y 

OHIO’S finest extracted white clover honey. 


Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. Morrison, 


Cloverdale, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Sixty cases No. 1 comb honey, 


six-case 
Son, Bellev ue 
TUPELO FIONE Y 
ped in any quantity 
Apalachicola, Florida 
CLOVER honey ripened 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. J 


lots, $2.50 per case. N. B 
Ohio 


Querin & 


Will not granulate. Ship 
Anthony Bros. Honey Co 


choice on hees 


Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FINE quality orange, palmetto and mangrove 
honey in new sixties. Sample, 6c. Peter W. So 
winski, Fort Pierce, Florida 

NEW W crop white clover extracted honey in 
new 60-lb. eans State how much you need 
Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon St Flint, Mich 

NEW crop section comb honey, nice white 


four 


Producers’ 


stock securely packed in carrier crates of 
and eight eases. The Colorado Honey 
Association, Denver, Colo 

WHITE amber 
golden 
mixed 
Geneva 


clover extracted viv light 
clover, 6%e: amber clover, 6¢: sumac 
rod. Geé« No. 1 white comb, case, $2.75 
$2.25: No. 2 white, $2. C. B. Howard 
New York 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


COMB honey, clover. Fred Gilson, Wauseor 
Ohio. 

VERY choice Michigan clover honey. W. 8 
Wiggins, Muir, Michigan. 

VERY finest clover honey, $7.20 per case ( 
Jankowski, Gurnee, Lilinois. 

CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60's. 


Mich. 

clover honey in five-gallon cans 
Apiaries, Onsted, Mich 

Fine clover honey in 60-lb cans, 
Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 

comb honey, 
Loucks, 


David Running, Filion, 


MICHIGAN 
The Hubbard 
FOR SALE 
ble per lb. Jos. 
BUCKWHEAT 
for sale. Noel J. 
WHITE 
Porterholm 





fancy and No 
Springboro, Pa 








clover comb and extracted honey 
Apiaries, Fruit Ridge, Michigan 


MICHIGAN comb honey, 





light, $2.50; amber, 
$2.25 per case. H. R. Shelton, Parma, Mich. 
WHITE comb and extrac cte .d hone 2y ‘and buck 
wheat comb. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 


FANCY comb honey and chunk honey in 5- Ib. 
pails. F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio 


MICHIGAN white comb honey. White extract 
ed in sixties. M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich 

FINEST quality extracted clover honey, new 
cans and cases, 7c lb. Appeldoorn, Ham'er, Ohio 

FINEST quality extracted clover honey, new 
60's, $8.40 per case, 120 Ibs. Noah Bordner 
Holgate, Ohio 

NE W YORK State white clover honey in 60 
lb. cans. Write for prices. Sample, 15c. B. J 
Raut, Lafayette, N. Y¥ 

HONEY We sell the 
of eight cases each: 
wheat, sweet clover 
ber. A. I. Root Co 


St., Chicago, Ill 


\ LIMITED 





best. Combs in carriers 
extracted basswood, buck 
white clover and light am 
of Chicago, 224 West Huron 


amount of best Michigan clover 


honey in new cans, at Te per lb. If you can use 
600 Ibs. or more we will make you a price of 
only 6%c. Both prices are on car here. E. D 


Townsend & Sons 


RASPBERRY 


Northstar, Michigan. 
HONEY—In 60-lb. 


cans, for 


$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and ineluding fourth zone, for $2.00 4 
can. Sample by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich. 

FOR SALE—-Well ripened white sweet clo 


ver honey 
honey The 
Write 
Gueers: 


Don’t let your customers be without 
stock we furnish will please them 
today for prices. Colorado Honey Pr 
Association, Denver, Colo 
suonvennncaneryenenreenceeenennngnenrgenentendeendnntoeny ! 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





TTT 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We w not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial respons 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 


buyer has thoroughly established his credit 


with the sellers aa 

WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick Farms, 
Shoals, Ind 
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‘tract 
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March, 1934 GLEANINGS 


WANTED—Sumac, milkweed, rebelweed hon- 
eys. State quantity, Price; send sample. R. Wil- 
sey, WV Mt. Vernon, N. 


~~ WANTED—Carlots’ re honey, state quantity 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant & 
Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Carlot or less of white or amber 
matty clover honey. Clover Blossom Honey 
, 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


—- ACTED honey wanted in all grades. 
Send samples and best price delivered Oconomo- 
woe. C. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


~WANTED—Honey and beeswax. | Beekeepers rs 
will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send samples, state quantity 
available and prices. California Honey Company, 
Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. Sixth St.., 
Angeles, California. 















Los 


POEL 


R SALE 








GENERAL JOB printing done by A. Matson, 
21513 Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money- SAV 
ing prices. wired, and thin section. Wax 


Plain, 
worked at lowest prices. E. S. Robinson, May- 








ville, N. Y 

DOVETAILED beehives, standard Hoffman 
frames and comb foundation. Send a list of 
your eae. The Hubbard Apiaries, On- 
sted, Mich 





~ELI ECTRICAL comb-honey cutting knives, un- 
eapping knives, $10.00 each; with thermostat, 
$2.50 more. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


“FOR SALE—New knocked-down bee sup- 
plies, to furnish completely one hundred hives, 
at great sacrifice. Write Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, 
Cameron, Wisconsin. 

FIRST-CLASS new maple syrup, 12 Ibs. net or 
over to the gallon. Freight or express shipments, 
$1.25 per gallon, discount in quantity lots. 
Chas. B. Hatton, Andover, Rt. 2, Ohio. 


~ BEST. quality bee supplies, “attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 








100 comb honey supers, take 4% beeway sec 
tions, with fixtures. Part of these never been 
used. Will sell at half catalog price. Also two 
Root 4-frame used extractors in good condition. 
H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Root power extractor, six-frame, 
12-inch baskets, perfect condition; price, $50 
Root hand-driven four-frame multiple reversing 





extractor, 12-inch baskets, perfect condition. 
Price, $35.00. J. W. Grady, Chaffee, N. Y 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—tTwo-frame reversi- 


ble Root, Cowan honey extractor, like new, has 
strainer reel. May be used as a honey strainer 
or capping extractor. Want $20.00 or fruit tree 
spray pump. V. H. Yohey. Muncie, Ind, Rt. 4. 





FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 


Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
Be ‘troit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich, 





FOR SALE—In 
gion, bee farm of 31 acres, 


Michigan’s finest clover re- 
15 cultivated, 150 


— of bees, guaranteed free from disease, in 


8-frame hives, equipment for comb honev~ barn, 
three cows; shop, tools; garage, honeyhouse, 
bee-cellar; house with furnace and running 
water Must be sold. Mrs. Anna Goodwin, Lyons, 
Mich, Rt. 1. 


IN 


BEE OULTURE 


SAVE queens. Safin cages now 15c; 
$1. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


READY WIRED frames. Just what you have 
been looking for. Each frame contains four hori- 
zontal wires, permanently fastened. Shipped in 
the flat. Ask for literature. A. E. Wolkow, 384 
State St., Hartford, Wisconsin. 


eTnvnvevntnencnsasusteaeaaaptucesnsucaccanogguescc cinta 
BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 
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ten for 





METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 


the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 1000, 
60c. Handy tool for inserting e ye alets, 25c. 


Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





VET MOTT TTT MTT TTT TTT 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 








ITALIAN QUEENS 
Willie Groom, eon 


“SHE SUITS-ME’ Italian queens at 
prices. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
WINTERED Italian queens, mailed anyw where 
now. Fall raised, 85ce each. D. W. Howell, Shell 
man, Georgia. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens for 


Watch for 
Mo. 


large ad. 





code 





1934. Write for circular. Alamance Bee Co., 
Graham, N. C. 
1934 ROY’S SPECIAL package bees and 


queens. I will quote you prices and quality on 


request. Address Willie F Roy, Hessmer, La. 


FOR SALE— —Cheap, _ 100 
guaranteed free from disease. 
rome model car. Bees located 

California. Address P. O. 








colonies of bees, 
Might trade for 
in Glenn County, 
Box 650, Medford, 


Oregon. 

~ BETTER PACKAGE BEES—Better queens 
for 1934. Vigorous, gentle, disease resistant 
three-banded Italians. Best honey producers. 
Write for full information and prices. H. 
Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Several hundred colonies Italian 
bees located in south Georgia. Will sell all or 
any part. Write for full information, stating 
what you got. Certificate of inspection fur- 
nished. E. Long, Conover, Ohio. 

FOR S. a E—-9 colonies of Italian bees. The 
hive bodies are made by Root and the combs 
are built on 3-ply foundation. Guaranteed free 
from disease. Price, $7.00 per colony. Also other 
bee supplies reasonable. Lawrence Riedner, Cen- 





turia, Wis. 

GOLDEN Italian queens that produce good 
workers, gentle to handle. Safe arrival and sat 
isfaction guaranteed; at code prices. Tested 
$1.70. I can mail these when eet is warm 
enough. Untested about May, 85c. D. T. Gaster, 


Rt. 2, 2, Randleman, N. 





~ CAUCASIAN queens and bees for spring de 
livery. Select untested queens, 1 to 9, 85¢ 
each; 9 to 24, 80c¢ each: 25 to 49, 75¢ each: 50 
or more, 70c each. Package bees at code prices. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction. Lewis & Tillery 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 





FOR SALE—=36 colonies 
free from disease; 10-frame hives; stock of 
hives, supers, combs and equipment. mostly 10 
frame. All in very good condition. Second hand 
value, $1375. Write for itemized price list. A. 
0. Heinrich, 121 Seaman Avenue, Baldwin, L. I., 
N. Y 


bees, guaranteed 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES Italian ‘bees 
and queen at code prices on combs, brood and 
honev. or combless. Let me book your order and 
fix shipping date. Safe arrival guaranteed, full 
weight, all loss immediately replaced. Health 
certificate with shipment. Norma E. Roy, Hess- 
mer, Louisiana. 
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HELP WANTED 








WANTED for coming 


Potter, 


Experienced bee man 
eason. Single man preferred. Gordon J. 


Rifle 


Colorado 
WANTED Queen breeder with experience 


Give references and wages wanted. M. C. Berry 


& Co., Box 684, Montgomery, Ala 
WANTED—-Young man with some experience 

in bees to help in my bee business. Commencing 

May 1. Board and room furnished. H. B. Gable 


Romulus, N 


WANTED Reliable voung man of good health 


ind habit for coming bee season Board and 

om provided, Give full particulars and wages 
expected, I Lh. ¢ hall. 87 Cavuga St (iro 

n. N.Y 

W ANTI D Helper in my Michigan apiaries 
CGrive age veight height and experience. Board 
ind room furnished. State wages wanted and 
full particulars Also references. David Run 
ning. Filior Micl 
mee 

SITUATION WANTED 

WANTED Position as helper with bees. R 
l Marsh Ronda N. C 

EXPERIENCED man wishes position with 


Reasonable wages, references. 


Fairview, W. Va. 
man, experi need 
farming would 
Falk, 126 Linden Ave 


large beekeeper 
William Reeves, 


SINGLI 
ome general 


poultry and 
consider share 
Ithaca, N 


some experi 


bees, 


croping 


WANTED Job in bee apiary; 
enee with hees want more Age 32. Go anv 
where. Honest, reliable. Accept best offers. A. 


M. Kolb. Butterfield. Minn 
PTTL 





HUD IALAAUENSODATT OANA ETE THA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


eoneenenennnnnes TO " 


man, drive over to see my 
your honey crop very much this 
Bring frame, and other 
years from round 200 
‘s 140.000 Ibs. Delbert 


DEAR lowa bee 
wa to increase 
vear, at little expense 

bee men. My crop four 
white clover was 


lowa 


hives on 
Lhommedieu, Colo 


EXCHANGE % ton tank for beeswax ‘Spe n- 
cer Baird. Favetteville, N. Y¥ 
~ WANTED 


Pac k swe bees for cash Pure Ital 


iar Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mich 

, WANTED—\Cash price on 200 queens and 100 
2-pound packages. The Hubbard Apiaries, On 
ted, Mich 

““WANTED—Partnership in 35-acre bee, ot 


chard and dairy farm. F. C. Reische, Sheboygan 


Falls, Wis 
TRUE 


tions to 


Instruc 
Madison 


VITEX seed, 50¢ an 
Chas 


ounce 


grow Ferguson, 3803 


Fresno, Calif 
MAN. 25 vears. five vears 
operate on 


experience wants 
shares. J. R 


500 eolonies, to 


Clark, Mason, Mich 


ba WANTE D—Comme reial apiary to buy or le ase 
Louis V. Dubay. 1104 


00 or 


hy experienced beekeeper 


\Mionree St Missoula Montana 
WANTED—-To correspond with Nazerene and 

other Christian wanting to buy hees from a 

Christian beekeeper. Calvert Apiaries, Calvert 


Alabama 
WANTED—-To 


place on shares 100 colonies 


of hees in northern Wisconsir Location must 
he good and not over 100 miles of Menomonie 
Wis. M. C. Berry & Co Box 684, Montgomery 


Ala 
BEEKEEPERS—Improve 
by planting vitex trees, or 
trees, 40c: one-year-old trees 
seed at $1.00 per ounce 
smith, Galena, Kansas 


sources of nectar 
seed. Two-year-old 
25c. New tested 


BEE CULTURE March 


Here’s Why They Prefer 


“Master-Bred” 


Three-banded Italians 


Last season 


1934 


I purchased some of your leath 


er-colored Italian quee which have proven 
very satisfactory. They were gentle, and good 
honey gatherers.’’ Elwyn N. Moses, Sagamore 


(rrove Fla 
received 


several of your dark leather-col 


ored queens last spring. I will say I like them 
better than any I ever got anywhere els: W 
\. Malick, Pottsville, Pa 

Last season I purchased a few packages 
from nearly every shipper, and in same ard 
under same conditions YOURS made the BEST 


Breene, Bee 


CROP.’’ J. ¢ Inspector Pa 

For sixteen years MASTER-BRED dark Ital- 

ians have been bred for gentleness and HONEY. 

PRODUCING qualities. What our bees have done 
for others they will do for you. 

YET THEY COST NO MORE- 

1-9 10-49 

2-lb. combless ... . $2.65 $2.55 

3-lb. combless .... 3.40 3.30 


QUEENS AT CODE PRICES 
from prices of 50 10% for 100-249; 
15% for 250 or more packages or queens 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
ASK FOR OUR TERM PROPOSITION 


The V. R. Thagard Company 
GREENVILLE ALABAMA 


The Best Place Now 


ToBuy Package Bees & Queens 


Since prices are the same, is where you can get 
the best strain of combined with prompt 
service and honest dealings. If you are not sat 
isfied with vour strain of bees or your shipper 
give mea trial. I guarantee to please you 

My leather 
ey gatherers 
Certified by 


50-99 
$2.45 
3.20 


Discount 





bees 


Italians are the best hor 
and prolific. Accredited and 
Alabama Department of Agricul 


colored 
gentle 


ture 
Code Prices--Express Collect 
1-9 10-49 50-75 
2 Ibs., including queen $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
3 Ibs., including queen 3.40 3.30 3.20 
4 lbs., including queen 4.15 4.05 3.95 


If wanted PARCEL POST, add 10c¢ plus post 


ige. Write for delivered prices with or without 


queens 


Queens, Guaranteed Mated Pure. Select 


only ) One RQ 10 ROe eacl 
each. 10% discount off 
packages or queens No 


grade 
each 50, TO0« 


(one 
», Th 
50 prices for 100 


charge for clipping 


Shipments on the day you name. I have the 


bees, men and equipment to handle all ord 
promptly. Health certificate and all necessary 
papers accompany shipment. Full weight pack 


ages guaranteed 


All prepaid. Joe Stall: | Jagner Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 
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EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


IN CYPRESS 
SUPPLIES 













SAVE YOUR MONEY 







SEND FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG. 







LET US QUOTE YOU. 

















On Your Mark! 


You will need some additional supplies for increase and replace- 
ment. The ‘‘corner’’ has been turned. The price of honey has ad- 
vaneed 35%. It will pay to put your colonies in first class condition. 

Muth’s Hereules Wired Foundation (BUILT LIKE A BRIDGE) 
will give you perfect combs. Two grades of Bee Hives to choose from, 
both money saving prices. Have your wax worked into comb foun- 
dation. 


If you have not received our 1934 catalog—write for it at once. 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


Pearl and Walnut Sts Cincinnati, Ohio } 



















































sEA?} 


A GOOD RULE TO GO BY 


Buy your bees and bees from 


Alabama Apiaries 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


Breeders of Italian Queens and Bees 


NINGS 


for over 15 years. Accredited and 
certified by Alabama Department 
of Agriculture. We support the 


American Honey Institute. Write for 


IN 





BEE CULTURE March, 


TALES TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 173.) 
ing the building-up period in the spring 
usually comes on so quickly that unless 
the beekeper is alert he comes to the res 
too late. Thus, it is better to feed he 
fore the need develops. 


1934 


eue 
locations in the South, colonies 
in single-story hives will need more room 
this month. If the combs the 
chamber filled with and early 
gathered honey, a second story of combs 


In some 
in brood 


are brood 








or frames with full sheets of foundation 
prices and further information. | should be given. 
SAVE ON TRANSPORTATION ey eae eee eee 


Short haul. less cost, better conditior Hardy 
honeyv-gathering Italian bees and queen May 
delivery. 2-lh. bees with queen,-$2.65; 3-lb. with 
queen, $3.40. B mail or expres not prepaid 
Untested queen H5e each, Order early. Number 
of package limited 


White Pine Bee Farms, 
With Gle: 


Rockton, Pa. 
1911 


inings since 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
FOR SALE 


Noted for their gentleness and honey-gathe 
ing and disease resistances 1 to 9, BSe each: 10 
to 24, Rv« 25 to 49, Th5« 50 or more, 70« 


E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 
Mgr. 


Powell Owen, GREENVILLE, ALA. 


Package Bees .. 


A New Deal A New Price 
And a New Guarantee. 


It will pay you to look this over 


before placing your order. 


URIAH APIARIES 
BOX 67 URIAH, ALA. 











If in the market for 


youl 
stock lasts. 


you are 


order at once. These prices are 


Send orders for the following to 
A. I. ROOT COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3—489——Root’s wax presses, single, $15 ea. 


5 prs.—Medium drill bee gloves, without fin- 
gers, 40c each. 


3—-G4090—-Storage tanks, 80-gallon, honey 
gate attached, $11.00 each. 
2—215—Sets 5 wooden letters for honey 


sign, nailed only, 75c each 
1—How to Keep Bees, 75c each. 
10—Packed rims, shallow depth, nailed and 
painted, $1.20 each. 
10—Packed rims, full depth 
painted, $1.50 each. 
Swarm catchers, old style, without poles, 
50c each. 


nailed and 


9- 








“THE A. I. 


Quality for quality, we meet any price. 


PRICES THAT SAVE MONEY 


any of these 
for 
All items are quoted for cash 


supplies are slightly shopworn but serviceable. 


ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, ‘OHIO. 


items you will save money by placing 
as long 


All bee 


immediate and as 


and F, O. 


acceptance 


B. shipping point. 


1—254—Veils of mosquito bar entirely, 25c 
each. 

1500—Plain comb honey cartons for 4x5x 
1%%-inch, 50c hundred. 

25—-Chaff division boards, 15c each. 

800—Old-style small queen mailing cages, 
20c for ten, $1.50 per 100. 

40—Long-distamce queen mailing cages, 25c 
for 10, $2.00 per 100. 


Send orders for the following to 
M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Lansing, Michigan 

1—Pettit steam honey knife, $2.00. 
1—Used Hatch press, good condition, $13. 
2—Centrifugal strainers, each, $15.00. 
10—-Manum swarmers, old style. each, 70c. 
75—Alexander Feeders, each, 30c. 


Get our prices before you buy. 
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1? 
Month 
Sub- 
scrip- 
tion 
with 
Bee 
Primer 


AME AN 
BEE JOURNAL 


Sst 











Perris 





y 


$1.00 


American Bee Journal——monthly; pub 
lished and edited by beekeepers for bee 
keepers. Full of pictures and tips on care 


of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FRE 

Full 12-month subscription, with BEE 
PRIMER—22-page, illustrated booklet 


to help the beginner—-BOTH FOR $1.00. 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture 

both magazines and Primer, one year, 
$1.60. Address 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 




















BEE 





CULTURE 


HEALTHY THREE-BAND 


ltalian Bees & 
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-Queensof Quality 


No disease ever in this part of Ala- 
bama. We give you service and 
satisfaction. 


CODE PRICES 
Express Collect 


PACKAGE BEES 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, 1 to 9, $2.65; 10 to 
49, $2.55; 50 or over, $2.45. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 1 to 9, $3.40; 10 to 
49, $3.30; 50 or over, $3.20. 


QUEENS 
CES. . cwraedawandhdewe wu waee 85c 
Ns cs on oh baka weed caakomean 80c 

fr ee rn ae 75¢ 


DLL Lette can ecbasteaweeateeane 70c 


For shipment by pareel post, add 20¢ per 


package, plus postage. 


J. F. McVAY, JACKSON, ALA. 



































Looking Ahead 


For two seasons we have been try- 
ing out queens, daughters of a 
breeding queen secured from a 
breeder in northern Italy where the 
mountains prevent intermingling of 
races. Last season was too poor a 
season around Medina to find out 
much. 

However, we do know that the im- 
ported stock is good. The queens are 
very prolific. The bees are excellent 
workers, gentle, and easy to handle 
—don’t race all over the combs. 
They are quite dark or leather col- 
ored with genuine Italian charac- 
teristics. 

This season we are offering queens 
of Imported stock at the same price 
as our Root Basswood strain, viz., 
75¢ each after June 15. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 




















400-PAGE BOOK | 


127 FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 


FREE—We are giving this big book on 
honey plants free to anyone sending us 
six one-year subscriptions to Gleanings in 
Bee Culture at $1.00 each (new or re- 
newal) before May 1, 1934. 


HONEY PLANTS 
oF 


NOS TE 


peer 
Now 


Get 
Busy 








Price of the book, $1.50. The book that 
will help you select a profitable location 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 
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Three-Band 
Italian Queens and 
Package Bees 


I have spared neither time nor money in 
bringing these queens and bees up to 
highest quality for honey production. 


I guarantee queens or bees to arrive alive 


and in good condition to you, or I re 
place them at once or refund your money 
to the including transportation 
charges you have paid on loss. 
right, young baby 
day you want them 


amount 


| wen Oa) Ut) 00) 0 ss ss 


I ship as s« 
bees 
Ship 
It mat 


near as possible 


I ship on the 


ped no big full weight packages. 


ters not how large nor how small your 


order is, the same care is used in filling 


both. In ease of rush orders I fill them 
within 24 hours. I give the service you 
have a right to expect. Write for prices 


and get your orders booked before the 


rush of season. 


D. C. JACKSON 
FUNSTON GEORGIA 


BERRY’S 
Reliable Package Bees and 


Queens 


Forty Years of Selected Breeding 
Twenty Years Shipping Packages 





PUR Te We 


SECURE ENENE 





Pure Three-banded Italian Bees and. 


Queens 


Our bees and queen bees are 
Certified by the State of 
claim as to quality, etc. Alabama package 
by test are proved to be the best. If you have 
no tried them let us prove this fact to you. 


Our U. 8. Code Prices 


PACKAGE BEES BY EXPRESS COLLECT 
2-lb. pkgs. with sel. untested guaranteed purely 
mated queens: 1 to 9, $2.65 each; 10 to 49, 
$2.55 each; 50 or more, $2.45 each. 3-lb. pkgs. 
with sel. untested guaranteed purely mated 
queens: 1 to 9, $3.40 each; 10 to 49, $3.30 each; 
50 or more, $3.20 each. 

Selected untested warranted purely mated 
queens: 1 to 9, 85c each; 10 to 24, 80c each; 
25 to 49, 75c each; 50 and up. 70c each. 

10% discount on orders for 100 to 249 and 
15% off of orders for 250 and up, package bees 
or queens 

Quality of our goods and service is guaranteed 
by us and backed up by the State of Alabama 
and the U. S. Government under the Code 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Accredited and 
Alabama to be all we 
bees 


BOX 684 
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nking 
DOAK 


Let us tell you of the many 
ways in which The Sav. 
ings Deposit Bank Com. 


E.6. SPITZER pany is prepared to assist 


PRESIDENT 


E.R. ROOT you in making your future 
H. E. AYLARD moan secure. 


CASHIER_, 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT 


MEDINA 
oRe « it i ®) 


BANK CO. 





AT LOWEST CODE PRICES 
Queens Bright Three- banded Italians 


Order NORMAN’S queens and bees. They will 
prove to your satisfaction. When you realize 
how our 3-band Italian queens will help to in 
erease your honey profits, you will want no 
other kind. We have spared neither labor nor 
expense to make them the best. Every queen 
guaranteed purely mated. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction in U. S. and Canada. If not, return 
them and we will replace or refund money 


1-9 10-49 50-100 
2-lb. pkgs. with queen....$2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
3-lb. pkgs. with queen.. 3.40 3.30 3.20 

1-9 10-24 25-49 50-100 
Queens, unt..$.85 ea. $.80ea. $.75 ea. $.70 ea. 
All packages F. O. B. shipping point. We guar 
antee state health certificate, full weight of 
bees, light weight cages and safe arrive. 


The Norman Apiaries, Lapine, Ala. 


N. Norman, Mgr. 


PURE ITALIAN 
BEES 


At Code Prices, Nov. 1-May 31. 





With Select canes 1-9 10-49 50-99 
2-lb. combless $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
3-lb. combless 3.40 3.30 3.20 
2-lb. & 1-fr. nucleus 3.15 3.05 2.95 
2-lb. & 2-fr. nucleus.... 3.65 3.55 3.45 
If larger packages are wanted, add eighty (80) 
cents for each additional pound of bees. Every 


package packed overweight. 


SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS 


1-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 
85c ea 80c ea. 75c ea. 70c ea. 
(Discounts from prices of 50:—10% for 100 
249; 15% for 250 or more packages or queens.) 

Our guarantee: Quality-service-safe delivery, 
backed by years of experience and A-1 service 

Send in your order now. Circular free. 


CLOVERLAND APIARIES 


HAMBURG, LA., U. 8. A. 

















0-99 
Cc ea. 
100 
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ery, 
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oulsiana 


The Package-Bee Producing State. 
Bees fly all the year; white clover 
in full bloom since in January. 
These conditions by nature produce 
a strong vigorous bee, added thereto 
years of careful breeding of large 
gentle Italian stock of honey pro- 
ducers, the only bee we have. Will 
be glad to book your orders for de- 
livery when you want them by fast 
express, at Code Prices. 
Write us now. 








SHAW & RAMSEY 


LOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 








\e 
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We All Agree 


that strong colonies pay best. Strong colonies 
can be only obtained from prolific queens. I 
have always chosen the largest queens for 
breeders. Thirty years’ selection from many 
thousands has given us a larger worker and 
queens with more egg tubes. Such queens are 
very prolific. An expert entomologist by actual 
count reports our queens average ten-egg tubes 
more than those of many tested. 

Just got a letter from H. R. Busch of New 
Zealand who writes ‘*The three breeding 
queens arrived in fine shape. We have reared 
about 60 queens from them and are highly 
pleased with their size and color. We have 
found that your queens fill the frames with 
eggs much more quickly than any queens we 
ever had.’’ And just think of it! This, too, 
after those three breeders had traveled halfway 
around the world! It takes queens with great 
vigor to do that and still be extremely prolific. 
Many write us that our queens are regular egg 
machines. This careful breeding, selecting and 
requeening whenever we find better queens costs 
money and labor. Still our prices are very low 
when quality is considered. 

Prices: 1, $1.00; 5, $4.75; 10, $9.00. Breed 
ers with half pound of bees, service guaranteed 
through 1934, $7.50 

Write for our free book ‘*About Bees,’ 
which is a brief treatise on beekeeping 


JAY SMITH 


Route Three Vincennes, Indiana 

















QUEENS BY MAIL PREPAID 


DE I 5-6. sc 0c a ores we Re ee 85c 
TI I oo nS ka ies 80c 
I oo oo ‘po. woe an wares wai 75c 
| 3 Aer 70c 
nd Se 10% 
250 or more, deduct............. 15% 


2-LB. PACKAGE BEES WITH 
QUEENS, EXPRESS COLLECT 


nee plas ans hake RCO $2.65 
PP CD. ccee cece sens e641 2.55 
_) f S  Saeeererer re 2.45 








QUALITY BRED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


In addition to our regular strain of Italians we are prepared to furnish package 
bees of Jay Smith’s strain, bred from his best breeders. These bees are proven 
producers and are very gentle. One of our 2-lb. packages stored better than 600 
pounds of surplus last season. This may be a little unusual but if honey is your 
object you will find our bees unsurpassed. We offer highest quality which means 
more value for your money, full weights and service on any quantity. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order direct from this ad now without fur- 
ther delay and have your bees shipped in the spring when you want them. 


—____—_ 9688 Paace-—— 


YORK BEE CO., THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES JESUP, GA. 


3-LB. PACKAGES BEES WITH 
QUEENS, EXPRESS COLLECT 


eG Oe re err ere re $3.40 
(of £0 Ener 3.30 
_. 4 ae 3.20 
100 to 249 packages, deduct...... 10% 
250 or more packages, deduct... .15% 


Queenless pkgs., deduct price queens. 
Parcel post packages, add 20c each. 
Each additional pound bees, add 80c. 
Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Founda- 
tion at Catalog Prices 
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Bees & Cannes 


AT LOWEST CODE PRICES 


Pure Italian bees and queens. I ship in light 
weight cages, all packages full weight. young 
baby bees and queens. I guarantee all queens 
purely mated. Safe arrival and satisfaction. If 
not, return them. I will replace or refund money 

PRICES 

1 to 9, 85e each; 10 to 24, 

75c each. Tested queens, 
2-lb. pkg. with queens, 1 to 9, 
$2.65 each; 10 to 49, $2.55 each; 3-lb. pkg 
with queens, 1 to 9, $3.40 each; 10 to 49, $3.30 
each. All packages F. O. B. shipping point. 
State health certificate furnished. 


John A.Norman,Ramer, Ala. 
Your Dollars 


Go further when you invest in THRIFTY 
Bees. 

FREE BOOKLET tells how you can save 
by buying THRIFTY three-banded Ital- 
ian bees that are guaranteed to please. 
They are Accredited and Certified by Ala- 
bama Department of Agriculture. 

Write today for free booklet. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Breders since 1892. FT. DEPOSIT, ALA. 


SMITH’S 


Bees always stood for QUALITY, 
which means more now than ever, 
as all prices will be the same. Write 
for our folder and full information. 


LOWEST CODE PRICES 


N. B. Smith & Co. 


CALHOUN 


IN 


Untested queens, 
80c each; 25 to 49, 
double in price. 














ALABAMA | 





BEE 


California 
Package Bees 


With uniform prices set by Code, qual- 
ity and service are still to be considered 
when placing your order for Package Bee 
and Queens. 

Pu Italian stock, gentle, uniform, 
lowest transportation charges, safe ar 
rival, satisfaction, that’s our guarantee, 

CODE PRICES 
Packages (with queens) Nov. 1- May 31 


CULTURE March, 1934 


re 


1-9 10-49 50 or mor 
Two-pound ...... $2.65 $2.55 
Three-pound ..... 3.40 3.30 3.20 


Queens—November 1- May 31 
1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 
$.85 $.80 $.75 $.70 


iscounts from price of 50—10% for 100-249 
for 250 or more—Packages or Queens), 


J. €. WING 


COTTONWOOD CALIFORNIA 


GOLDEN ITALIANS 


“Remember well and bear in mind, 
Better bees and queens are hard to find” 
Ours are those large, yellow, gentle bees 
that are such excellent honey producers. 
Our queens are large, uniform, and very 
prolific. Caged the day shipped and reach 
their destination fit as a fiddle and ready 
to lay. 
We have been shipping package bees § 
years and have satisfied all our customers 
with our quality product and promptness 
Code prices. Write for descriptive price 
list. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES, 


(I 
15% 





WESTWEGO, LA. 





— 
em 





et 





—~—~ ~~ —- 


Two pounds 
Three pounds 


Discounts from the price of 50: 


{ 
Package Bees and Personally Reared Queens | 
ITALIAN BEES WITH ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


1-9. 10-49 50-99. 
$2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
3.40 3.30 3.20 


QUEENS, ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 
Nov. 1 to May 31 
1 to 9, $.85; 10 to 24, $.80; 25 to 49, $.75; 50 to 99, $.70. 
10% on orders of 100 to 249, 15% on 
250 or more, packages or queens. 


Roy S. Weaver & Bro., Navasota, Texas 
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HONEY é<¢r\s 99 PACKAGE BEES 
Garon’ S FED Diamond AND QUEENS 


Our big bright Italian bees and queens are honey-fed. They are expertly selected and man- 
aged and are of the highest class (shipped on sugar syrup). 

Drones excluded. Full weight at destination. Light cages. Health certified. Shipped on sched- 
uled time. Satisfaction guaranteed. Capacity 8,000 pounds net. QUALITY, SERVICE, 





HONESTY. 
CODE PRICES 
Package (with queen) November 1- ‘May 31 

10-49 50 or more 

Two-pound .......... aaa $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
pee 3.40 3.30 3.20 

Queens—November 1-May 31 
1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 
$.85 $.80 $.75 $.70 


(Discount from price of 50: 10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or more packages or queens.) 
Can supply any other size packages on advanced orders. 


GA-RON BEE CO., Donaldsonville, La. 





LOUISIANA SOUTHERN BEE FARM’S 


SATISFYING SERVICE SAVES 


Whether you are buying bees for profit or pleasure you have an equal right to demafd 
quality, service and satisfaction. Give us your order and ask us for the rest. 
PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 
1-9 10-49 50-99 100-249 250 up 
2-Ib. package . .....$2.65 $2.55 $2.45 $2.21 $2.09 


3-Ib. package .. voice Oe 3.30 3.20 2.88 2.72 


QUEEN PRICES 
1-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100-249 250 up 
$.85 $.80 $.75 $.70 $.63 $.591/, 
We give you the benefit of the lowest code prices, purest Italian bees and promptest 
service that it is possible to give. 


LOUISIANA SOUTHERN BEE FARM, Rt. 2, Baton Rouge, La. 











Italians or Caucasians 


To my customers: Quality and service alone count this year. I 
agree to give this to the last degree, backed by my 20 years’ experi- 


ence. 
Will exchange a limited number of packages for honey. Terms to 


reliable parties. Code Prices. 


H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEXAS 






















HONEY BEES APIARIES—Queens, Package Bees, Nucleus. 


All pure Italian. Money-back guarantee. Honey-gathering strain. 
Untested queens, each, 85c ; ten, 80e. Mail prepaid. Two-lb. comb- 
less package with untested queen, $2.65; ten for $2.55; 3-lb. 
package with untested queen, $3.40; ten at $3.30; 2-frame nu- 
cleus with untested queen, $2.50; ten at $2.45. F. O. B. express. 


Ready in April. E. W. PETERSON, SANDWICH, ILL. 
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CAUCASIANS. 


FOR MAY 
AT CODE PRICES 


List your orders with us now. Can accept 
only a limited number more orders for 
May delivery. Leaders of quality-bred 
Caucasians, accredited and certified by 
Alabama Department of Agriculture. Our 
service is guaranteed to please. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY 


BOLLING, ALABAMA. 





NORMAN BROTHERS’ 


Bright Three-Banded Italians 


Mr. Beekeeper Our aim i if better queens 
ind bees are to be reared, we will rear them 
We will spare neither labor nor expense to make 
them tke best. No ‘‘ifs’’ nor ‘‘ands.’’ When you 
buy NORMAN BROS.’ queens and bees you get 


highest quality, quick service, light cages, full 
weight packag baby bees, young queens pure 
ly mated he alt certificate and satisfaction 
guaranteed 
1-9 10-24. 25-49. 
Unt. queens $0. 85ea. $0.80ea. $0.75 ea 
Tested queens double the price of unt. queens. 
1-9. 10-49. 
2-lb. pkg. with unt. queen .$2.65ea. $2.55 ea. 
3-lb. pkg. with unt. queen 3.40 ea. 3.30 ea. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala 





Wanted Shipments of 
Old Combs for render- 
ing into Wax. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


PEARL & WALNUT CINCINNATI, O. 
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-ja--Honey Getting . 
J&\ Package Bees 


Our bees have been selected for honey 
gathering for a number of years, and are 
guaranteed to please, and are nearer to 
the East than any other shipper, which 
means lower express charges, and with 
three main line railways to ship on con 
veniently, you are assured of less time 
in transportation. A young queen for 
each package. 


L. L. FEREBEE, Pineland, S. C. 


Why Fish Around 


For Better Queens and Bees 























From April 15 to last of June we will 
he able to supply you good heavy pack 
ages of nice young three-banded Italian 


3ees, headed with queens that give satis 


faction and are not likely to be supe 
seded the first season. 

Every precaution taken to have them 
reach you on time, and in nice shape. 


CODE PRICES 

PACKAGE BEES—EXPRESS CHARGES 
COLLECT 50 or 

1-9 10-49 more 

2-lb. pkg. with queens.$2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queens. 3.40 3.30 3.20 
Queens: 1 to 9, 85c each; 10 to 24, 80c 
each; 25 to 49, 75c each; 50 or more, 70c 


each. 
SHAW & HOMAN 


SHANNON MISSISSIPPI 





Buy Package Bees of Townsend 


some of the very best 
mA shippers in the Gulf states. You will 
run no chances, if you place your package bee 
order with me. As I am ope of the largest buy 


am affiliated with 


ers of package bees (if not the largest), I am 
in a position to do better by your order, than 
were you to buy individually, as you may have 
done in the past. Good delivery, i. e., having 


your bees started to you upon the date specified 
is one of the large items in buying bees for 
profit. I have a way of having this done prompt 
ly, weather permitting 

I take advantage of human nature. The mon 
ey to pay for each individual shipment is placed 
in the shipper’s bank, left there with the in 





——_ ns to pay for the bees as fast as th 
hipping bills are presented, showing that the 

have been shipped. This, also, protects 
your money until the bees are shipped. This last 
precaution is a small item with present shippers 
but it all helps to get your bees started to you 
on time. This is an important consideration. It 
is now time to get your shipping date, if you 
want April delivery of packages. A postal card 
gets full particulars. If you buy package bees 
it will pay you to mail me this card. I hope to 
hear from all of you before you buy your spring 


bees 


supply of package bees from the South. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
E. D. Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 

















Se 
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Package Bees, 
Queens and 


Nuclei 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Full weight packages with 1934 
grafted queens. 

If your order is not shipped with- 
in three days of date promised, we 
will refund 50% of purchase price. 

Code prices. Club together and 
get the discounts. 


The Puett Company 
(Successors to J. G. Puett & Son) 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
































Light Three-Banded 


BEES 


We are the only advertisers who kept selling 
bees successfully since 1916. 


We, The Cottonport Bank, Cottonport, 
La., recommend this apiary honest. Should 
customer be in doubt of not having his bees 
on time, we urge you to deposit the money 
here. Same will not be released until the 
shipper furnishes express receipt. 

COTTONPORT BANK, 
Lester A. Lemoine, Pres. 





COMBLESS PACKAGE _—— INCLUDE A 
SELECT QUEE 

——. PRICES. 100 or 

10-49 50-99 more 

2-lb. pkg. $2. 68 ea. 2.55 $2.45 $2.20 

3-lb. pkg. 3.40 ea. 3.30 3.20 2.88 

We recommend for beginners and orchard 

growers the comb package. To obtain these, add 

50e per pkg. For additional frame of brood 

and honey, add 50c; extra pound of bees, 80c 

Sees are free from disease. We ship on date 

agreed. Guarantee full weight, safe delivery. 

Send 20% to book order, balance at shipping 

time, April 1 


Liberty Apiary 
C. A. Mayeux, Prop. 
Box 14, HAMBURG, LOUISIANA. 
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Package Bees 


Three-banded Italians 


MAY ist OR LATER. 
eee 
Overweight Packages. 
Shipped in Light Cages, 
Queens Personally Reared. 
Drones and virgins excluded. 
We Guarantee Pure Mating, 
No Disease, Safe Arrival and 


Satisfaction. 
eee 
Prices 1-9. 10-49. 50 or more 
Two-pound.. $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
Three-pound.. 3.40 3.30 3.20 
eee 


Discount from price of 50: 100-249, 10%; 
250 or more, 15%. 
eee 
Better reserve your shipping date now. 


The Crowville Apiaries 


Winnsboro, Rt. 1, La. 






































Better-Bred 
Italian Queens 


HEAVY WEIGHT PACKAGES, 
YOUNG BEES 
Our queens and bees have made wonder- 
ful records throughout U. 8S. A. and Can- 
ada. We have many letters thanking us 
for our prompt service and fine quality 
stock. Our location is ideal from every 
standpoint. 
Every order receives our personal atten- 
tion. We are quoting code prices. Club 
together with your neighbor beekeeper, 
county agent, or beekeepers’ association 
and buy in lots large enough to get the 
discount. Orders booked without deposit. 
Packages (with queens) Nov. 1- 
May 31 
1-9 10-49 50 or more 
Two-pound $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
Three-pound 3.40 3.30 3.20 
Queens—November 1-May 31 
1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 
$.85 $.80 $.75 $.70 
(Discounts from price of 50—-10% for 
100-249; 15% for 250 or more—Pack- 
ages or Queens). 


Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Ala. 
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I —— CREATING A DEMAND FOR HONEY FOR ALL — } 





American Beekeepers! 


Your New Officers 
for 1934 
Ask For 


Your Support to the 
American Honey Institute 






























































GOOD PUBLICITY 
CREATES A DEMAND. 
ee 
{ 
THE AMERICAN —* 
, t, 
HONEY INSTITUTE ‘RH KELTY 
IS DOING Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, East Lansing, 'Mich. | 
THAT JOB (Also a commercial honey 
FOR YOU. producer. 
Vice-President, 
D .D. STOVER 
ee ° ° ° ° ° . 
Tibbee Station, Mississippi. 
Manufacturer and Package 
SEND YOUR Bee Shipper. 
1 CONTRIBUTION. Secretary and Treasurer, 
MRS. M. F. JENSEN 
Room 310, Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Madison, Wis. 
National Authority on 
Honey. 
| Asistant Secretary, 
MISS L. TAYLOR | 








a 
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A LIAR 


is about the most detestable thing we know of. If we lied and stole, 
you couldn’t trust us with your money, could you? Someone, we 
don’t know who, got up a code, and Uncle Sam said if he signed it 
he would give us a license to ship Bees, and if we didn’t have a li- 
cense he wouldn’t let us ship. 


We Will Ship Your Bees on Time 


We, being too little to fight a big man like Uncle Sam, accepted 
what was done and set about to do the very best we could to add as 
much quality as we could to our Packages and Queens. You 
wouldn’t want us to tell a lie to be able to ship you bees. 


Young Baby Bees. Young Queens 


When lumber, screen wire, belting, cans, labor, clothing and food 
advanced we accepted it, we couldn’t stop them or make any money 
discussing them. It is all too big a question for us, but believing the 
future holds more for us than we have enjoyed in the past, we are 
ready to supply you MORE and BETTER BEES and QUEENS, 
than ever before. 


Support the American Honey Institute 


We have more bees, more cages, and our help has one more year’s 
experience. Every man has pledged himself to us that he will try 
harder than ever to see that YOU get a Better Deal. Book your or- 
der EARLY. In our 25 years’ experience we have never had as 
many orders booked at this date as we now have. 


Prices 
TWO-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


10-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 


1-9 
$2.65 $2.55 $2.45 $2.201/, $2.081/, 


THREE-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


10-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 


$3.40 $330 $3.20 $288 $2.72 
QUEENS 


9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 


$85 $80 $75 $70 $63 $5914 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 


tle swarming, dependable workers— 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 10% to 40% ahead of Italians. 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 


gan apueses, Sines WE produce honey CARNIOLANS 
y the 


Get Running’s Bees 


And Get Honey — They Satisfy 




























PITT TTI 




















carload. 
ALL ITALIAN STOCK prolific Rg times, bg Beg paw of win- 
sii . 7 terers, bui beautifully white combs, most ex 
a gi Tee gee ® and yt Ay cellent workers. My queens headed colonies pro- 
credited and certified by Alabama Depart- ae average 435 Ibs. per colony over whole 
ment of Agriculture. Get our free circu- yar 
3) lar. YOU can now get RUNNING'S Bees a 4 y wees | ee 
and Queens as cheap as others. Minimum om to t _ nin ~ iat th 2.55 — 
Code Prices apply. All bees and queens Be en hi orty- M e a on oy — 
shipped from our Alabama Apiaries. new. "Hese cuaveoient oe poe Pnmny ~~ Ry ond 
DAVID RUNNING APIARIES southern Canada. Less express charges, less net 
Sumterville, Alabama, or Filion, Mich. cost, less time in transit, arrive in better con 
dition. Yards of two races 12 miles apart. 
USsocccs " ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 

















9 High Quality Golden and Three-banded Italian 
Gaspard S Queens and Package Bees for Spring 1934 


(CODE PRICES) 
(NUCLEI PACKAGE WITH QUEENS) bd 1- MAY 31. 


10-49. 50 or more. 
l-comb 2 Ibs. of bees net. . ~ — ; vee ete ‘98. 16 $3.05 $2.95 each. 
l-comb 3 Ibs. of bees net... ..... : 3.95 3.85 3.75 each. 
1-comb 4 Ibs. of bees net.......... 4.75 4.65 4.55 each. 
2-comb 2 lbs. of bees net...... ~ ; ‘ .. 3.65 3.55 3.45 each. 
2-comb 3 lbs. of bees net........... er eee 4.45 4.35 4.25 each 
2-comb 4 lbs. of bees net 5.25 5.15 5.05 each. 

(COMBLESS PACKAGES WITH | QUEENS) ot oe 1- MAY 31. 

10-49. 50 or more. 
2-lb. packages bees net ithe @beeke keke Teo ee ee 1s206 $2.55 $2.45 each. 
es SE OD ccccccncebieadennneseeeeuseiabns 3.40 3.30 3.20 each. 

QUEENS—_NOVEMBER 1-MAY 31 
1 to 9 10 >. -” 25 to 49 50 or more. 
85c 75c 70c each 
(Discount from price of 50—10% he 100-249; 15% for 250 or more—Packages or Queens.) 


18 years’ experience with queen breeding and package shipping. Prompt and efficient service, safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, and a health certificate with each shipment. Bees shipped 
when you want them any time after April 1st. 20% books your order, balance at shipping time. 


Address J. L. Gaspard, Hessmer, Louisiana 





MERRILL’S QUALITY BEES AND QUEENS 





Our 24th year breeding and shipping bees and queens of quality and we have plenty 
of bees and queens ready for you in this year 1934. We shipped the first package of bees 
out of the state of Mississippi. 


We can give you excellent service and satisfaction 


CODE PRICES 

Packages — queen November ws 31 1-9 10-49 50 or more 
Two-pound an Peg aie a ers eee tend $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
Three-pound ... pwitat : : sdb os a 3.30 3.20 










Queens —- November 1 — May 31 


1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 
85 .80 -75 -7 


(Diseounts from price of 50—-10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or more—Packages or Queens.) 










First in quality and service. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers BUCKATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 
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NGS IN BEE 


JENSEN’S 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | : L O O K ! 


have our Soompe patvonal ettvation, and oat ITALIAN QUEENS & PKGS. 


Finest Three-Banded Italians 


3-BANDED 


iy direct from the producer, where SER- 


st does not cease with booking your order 





and making shipment, Customers buying from | QUALITY, SERVICE, HONESTY 
is continually year after year, is the best — We guarantee our Queens and Bees to 
ommendation we can offer in solicitation of your be as good as can be produced reared 
business | from select, pure Italian stock—the type 
PRICES: that will store a heavy surplus for you. 
2-lb. Pkg. with Quome. 3-lb. Pkg. with Queens. | Our service is rapid, efficient. honest— 
1to 9,each. ...$2. +4 1 to 9, each. . .$3.40 | and ends only when you are pleased. 
10 to 49, each... 2.5 10 to 49, each.. 3.30 | ; 
50 to 99, each... 2.45 50 to 99, each.. 3.20 | LET US BOOK YOUR ORDER 
100-249, each ... 2.20| 100 to 249, each. 2.88 ——CODE PRICES—— 
250 or more, ea.. 2.08! 250 or more, each 2.72 | Pkgs. (with queens), Nov. 1-May 31 
Express Collect. 1-9 10-49 50o0rmore 
\ll queens accompanying packages are young | 2-lb. pkg. . . $2.65 2.55 $2.45 
select untested. Fresh from our own queen 2 Paap . 
irds, and guaranteed purely mated | 3-lb. pkg. .. 3.40 3.30 3.20 
Queens: Nov. 1-May 31 fApr. 1 or before) 
QUEENS, POSTPAID 1-9 10-24 5-49 50 or more 
Select Untested—1 to 9, each, 85c; 10 to 24. | $.85 $.80 $.75 $.70 
each, 80c; 25 to 49, each, 75c; and 50 or more, | Discounts from price of 50: 100-249, 
each, 70c. | 10%; 250 or more, 15%; pkgs. or queens. 
We guarantee: Extra weight packages of a We support the Am. Honey Inst. Do you? 
majority baby bees. Lightest approved shipping 
cages and crating. Shipment on date specified WRITE for DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
weather permitting). Safe arrival in good con Air Mail, Postal Rates and Foreign. 
dition. And freedom from disease. Fast through | Write Us: Gibson and Morgan City, La 
express service and lowest rates to all points | - : > 
North, northeast and northwest | EELLS HONEY & BEE CO. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES MORGAN CITY LOUISIANA 
CRAWFORD, MISS, U. S. A. | 































CODE PRICES 


ON GENUINE 3-BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
BOOK ORDERS NOW-—AVOID RUSH 

Shipments to begin April Ist. Get increased production. An honest dollar’s worth 
of bees. We guarantee our stock to be the finest. We guarantee good overweight 
in every package. We guarantee efficient service. We furnish information for 
introducing with each shipment. We furnish health certificate with each ship- 
ment. 

LET US BOOK YOU NOW’SO YOUR SHIPPING DATE MAY BE RESERVED 

SELECT QUEENS PREPAID TO YOU 


Shipment April lst and thereafter: Shipment June list and thereafter: 
. >) ae rr . Each 85c . | eee .......- bach 70c 
Re ee area eR NPS ar Bach 80c 10to24..... id den wns ... Bach 65c 
25 to 49 rere IS ee ee Each 55c 
50 or more ...... jaraansiaal ere Each 50c 


PACKAGE BEES—EXPRESS CHARGES COLLECT 
Shipment April 1st to June Ist. 


2-lb. Packages with Queens— 3-lb. Packages with Queens 
PREP Each $2.65 1 to 9 ate aaa eae ea Each $3.40 

| sae ee ee rs - ae ee .... Bach. 3.30 

50 or more Tah aches ..Each 2.45 50 or more Fae ee ee .Each 3.20 


For each additional pound bees add 80c. For queenless packages deduct price 
queens. For parcel post shipment add 20c a package—-Double Screening. For from 
100 to 249 packages or queens deduct 10 per cent from minimum prices. For from 
250 or more packages or queens deduct 15 per cent from minimum prices. 


HOLDER APIARIES, CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 
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Get Ready-Better Days Are Here 


Order 


HARRELL’S 


Three-banded Italian Queens and 
Bees 


They are Accredited and Certified by Ala- 
bama Department of Agriculture. 


Package Bees Via Express Collect. 


each; 50 or more, $2.45 each 
3-lb. pkg. with select untested queen— 


each; 50 or more, $3.20 each. 
Parcel Post prices quoted on request. 
Belect Untested queens—1 to 9, 85c each; 
9 to 24, 80c each; 25 to 49, 75c each; 


50 or more, 70c each 
10% discount on orders for 100 to 249 


15% discount on orders for 250 or more 


Why wait, book your order early as all 
shippers’ prices will be uniform 


. to W. E. 


Harrell, 


but no change in personnel. 


W. E. HARRELL 


2-lb. pkg. with select untested queen— 
1 to 9, $2.65 each; 10 to 49, $2.55 
1 to 9, $3.40 each; 10 to 49, $3.30 
5 . . 
queens or packages. 
queens or packages. ; 
All prices subject to Code changes. 
Please note firm’s name changed from 
Hayneville Apiary Co 
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BEE CULTURE 


March, 1984 


Imperial Italian 


Bees 


Are a Sound Investment 


DO YOU KNOW that every dollar invested in 
Imperial Italian Bees NOW will be returned to 
you, together with a surprising amount of in 
terest, before the end of this year? Let us tell 
you about our offer. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT THIS SEASON is a 
most opportune time to increase your colonies 
or begin beekeeping? Write us as to how to do 
this in the most economical way. 


EVERYONE KNOWS the quality of Imperial 
Three-band Italian queens and package bees— 
gentle, hardy and unsurpassed honey gatherers. 
Free circular and complete prices on request. 
Avoid the spring rush by having your order 
booked NOW. 


Untested queens (postpaid) ....85c to 70c each 
Breeding queens $10.00 each 
Full colonies, nicely started on full sheets of 
foundation $10.00 each 
Two-lb. pkgs. with queens. . $2.65 to $2.08 each 
Three-lb. pkgs. with queens. . 3.40 to 2.82 each 
Two-frame nuclei with queens...... 3.65 each 


H. E. COFFEY APIARIES 





Hayneville Alabama 
tt : WHITSETT TEXAS 
Index to Display Advertise 
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Holder Apiaries ... .191 Stover Apiaries, The . .179, 189 
Honey Packers, Inc .1830 ‘Thagard Co., The V. R. . Se 
Hunt & Son, M. H. 130 Townsend, E. is coliee 186 
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